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Memoir of the late Rev. Robert 
Simpson, D. D. Resident and 
Theological Tutor at Hoxton 
Academy. 


(Concluded from page 78. ) 

Ir has already been observed, 
that Dr. ©‘mpson was blessed 
with a sound and vigorous con- 
stitution; and after he had re- 
covered from the effects of his 
unremitted exertions during the 
early part of his presidency at 
Hoxton, he pursued his course 
with little or no interruption from 
bodily indisposition, until within 
about four years of his dissolu- 
tion, when his heavenly Father 
commissioned a pai disease 
to arrest him, and gradually to 
bring him down to death. A life 
of such continued application, 
with so little intermission and 
exercise, yet protracted to such 
a » of itself proves an ori- 
inally good constitution : but the 
tabernacle, though well compact- 
ed, was formed of perishing ma- 
terials. Early in the year 1815, 
he was obliged to call in surgical 
assistance. His disorder, in this 
eget stage of it, occasioned 
im only temporary inconveni- 
ence ; in other respects his health 
and spirits were as good as usual. 
the summer of 1816 he was 
advised to try the sea air, and 
warm bathing ; and for this pur- 
he went to Hastings, where 
spent two months, and obtain- 
ed considerable temporary relief. 
But his disorder was of such a 
nature as afforded but little hope 
of a eure, especially in an 
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advanced stage of life. Soon after 
his return from Hastings, he re- 
ceived a token of esteem from his 
beloved pupils then under his 
care, with which he was equally 
pleased and affected. Apprehen- 
sive that their aged tutor might 
soon be removed from their sight, 
and wishing to obtain a good re- 
presentation of him, they request- 
ed him to sit for his portrait ; and, 
having obtained his consent, with 
a promptitude andliberality which 
did them much credit, they ap- 
lied to an eminent artist, (. 
awe, Esq. R. A.) who succeed- 
ed in taking an admirable like- 
ness, faithfully depicting the lan- 
guor and sense of pan, which 
then became visible in his once 
lively and animated countenance. 
The whole expense of this highly 
finished portrait, ornamented with 
a superb gilt frame, was defrayed 
by the students, who re to 
accept of aid offered from other 
quarters. This excellent portrait, 
when finished, was presented by 
them to the institution, and is 
now placed in the library.* 
Toward the close of the year 
1816, he gave the first intimation 
of resigning his office, by sug- 
gesting it to the committee as a 
measure of prudence to be look- 
ing around for some successor, 





* To gratify those who could not par- 
take the honour of contributing .to the 
cost of the painting, an engraving has 
since been executed from it by E, 
Scriven, Esq. a few copies of which, we- 
understand, may still be purchased 
the Students at the , or of 
Cribb and Son, High Helkorn, 
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in case ef any sudden change; 
adding, that while he continued 
as he then was, he could dis- 
charge his duties as usual. Find- 
ing, however, his disorder in- 
crease, and his strength abate, 
in the month of May, 1817, he 
formally tendered his resignation 
to the committee of management; 
of which the following is a copy. 


“ Gentlemen;—It is now some 
months since I requestéd you to 
look out for a person to take my 
department in the academy, if a 
third tutor be deemed necessary. 
I hope you will, without hesita- 
tion, accept my resignation; as 
nothing but a complete failure of 
physical strength, and other in- 
firmities, have led me to relin- 

wish an- employment, in which 
i have many times found peculiar 
pleasure. 

“Wishing my successor may 
be as much superior to me in 
literature, as Hugh Grotius was 
to the common run of scholars;— 
and in divinity, as Dr. Owen to 
the common run of divines, 

‘‘T remain, Gentlemen, . 
“Your highly obliged, and de- 
voted servant, 
«* RoBERT SiMPSON.” 


* To the Committee of the 
Hoxton Academy. 


The resignation was accepted, 
and a vote was passed, reeom- 
mending that the usual salary of 
1501. should be continued to the 
Doctor as long as he should live. 

Though he had now quite re- 
signed, yet he continued to lec- 
ture his classes, as often as his 
bodily pains would allow; and he 
took a part in the annual exami- 
nation of the students, in June. 
On the 25th of this month he re- 
ceived a very respectful and af- 
fectionate letter from his pupils, 
who were now about to separate, 
uneertain whether they. should 
see himeagaih im the flesh. To 
this letter he’ réplied ‘in the fol- 
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lowing strains, expressive of the 
ardour of his attachment to his 
charge. 

* June 28, 1817. 

“ My dearly-beloved and high- 
ly-esteemed pupils;—Most sin- 
cerely I thank you, for your very 
respectful and affectionate letter; — 
but, without any affected humi- 
lity, a thing which I hate, your 
partiality has led you to esteem 
my abilities, religion, and services, 
at far too higharate. Aftersuch 
repeated proofs of your esteem, 
affection, and liberality, I find 
myself entirely at a loss, even for 
words, to express my sense of the 
honour you have done me, and 
the kindness you have shown to 
me. 

“And now, brethren, to be 
parted from you, whom I deem 
the excellent of the earth, and 
whom, next to God in Christ, 
I ‘account my joy, boast, and 
glory, will be the severest trial 
[ have ever been called to endure. 
The very thoughts of parting, 
rend my heart into a thousand 
pieces. May the eternal God be 
your refuge, and underneath you 
the everlasting arms of power to 
bear you up, and carry you 
honourably through the world! 
May you be favoured with much 
of the unction which teacheth all 
things! May your work of faith, 
and labour of love, in preaching 
the gospel, be crowned with abun- 
dant success, in the conversion 
of ‘sinners, and the edification of 
saints in faith and holiness; is, 
and shall be, the prayer of, 

** Dearly beloved in the Lord, 
“ Your aged Tutor, 
*« ROBERT SrMPson.” 

At a general meeting of the 
friends of the institution, held at 
the Albion Hotel, July the 3rd, 
the communication of the state 
of Dr. Simpson’s health, and of 
the transactions which had passed, 
created a very deep sympathy 
with the aged sufferer, and gave 
occasion for the development of 
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the general sentiment and feelin 
toward him. Every one who too 
a part in the business of the even- 
ing, enlarged in praise of the 
man, who for so many years had 
laboured, with so much disinter- 
estedness, diligence, and success, 
It was the universal opinion, that 
every effort should be made to 
render his last days comfortable, 
and to deliver his mind from all 
anxiety respecting his family, by 
assuring him, that the institution 
would minister to the comfort of 
his surviving widow. The fol- 
lowing resolution, drawn up and 
moved hy the Rev. G. Redford, of 
Uxbridge, and seconded by the 
Rev. J. Leifchild, of Kensington, 
received unanimous and cordial 
support: viz. ‘‘ That this mecting 
contemplates with satisfaction the 
liberal resolution of the com- 
mittee, to continue the salary of 
the Rev. Dr. Simpson, and begs 
leave to assure him, that when- 
ever it may be necessary for him 
to leave the academy house, the 
committee will manifest that libe- 
rality in providing an additional 
support br him and Mrs. Simp- 
son, which may be necessary and 
honourable, and which is justly 
due to their united services in the 
cause of the Hoxton Academy.” 
_ At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the Rev. J. Clayton, sen. was re- 
} pm to convey to the Doctor 

general sentiment and feeling 
of the assembly ; which he did in 
a very suitable and excellent let- 
ter, that afforded the Doctor 
much satisfaction. 

During the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, he was confined up stairs, 
but, with some assistance, was 
able to go from his bed-room into 
an adjoining apartment. The dis- 
ease was now making rapid pro- 
gress, and it was evident to him- 
self and all around him, that his 
dissolution was not far distant. 
Seon after this he was confined 
to his room, there to await the 
approach of death. But even 
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after this he summoned his classes 
a few times into his bed-chamber, 
and heard them read the Hebrew 
scriptures, embracing such op- 
portunities for expatiating on ex- 
perimental religion, and his own 
feelings and hopes in the pros- 
pect of dissolution; much to the 
edification of those who were 
privileged to hear him. 

At length he was compelled 
to desist from his beloved em- 
ployment. His disease had as- 
sumed a formidable aspect, and 
he was called to endure the most 
agonizing pains; but amidst the 
greatest suiferings he was patient 
and tranquil; and in the pros- 
pect of death and eternity, he 
was joyful and triumphant. 

At intervals he employed his 
tongue in giving expression to the 
strong feelings and the lively 
hopes which animated his breast ; 
and he spoke like one who was 
in the very suburbs of the new 
Jerusalem, The. most sublime 
ideas, clothed in the most forci- 
ble and appropriate language, 
and expressed with uncommon 
energy, often astonished and over- 
whelmed those who were standing 
by. Theglory of free and sovereign 
grace, especially as displayed in 
his own salvation;—the match- 
less love of God in Christ Jesus ; 
—the certainty of his final triumph 
over death ;—the unbounded feli- 
cities and glories of the eternal 
world ;—were the darling themes 
on which he would ex patiate,with 
an energy quite overpowering to 
his feeble and emaciated frame. 

During the last fortnight, and 
especially during the last two or 
three days, his sufferings were 
very great. At length the bitter 
cup was exhausted, and the hour 
arrived when he was to obtain a 
release. After a night of dreadful 
agony, he gently fell asleep in Je- 
sus, about noon, on Lord’s day, 
December the 21st, 1817, and en- 
tered on an eternal sabhatic rest. 

‘As soon as his weeping rela- 

S 2 
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tives, who had been long stationed 
at the painful post of observation, 
found that the emancipated spirit 
had fled, they gathered around 
his mortal remains, and lifted up 
their hearts in grateful acknow- 
ledgments to him, who had grant- 
ed such a merciful release to the 
suffering saint. 

On the following day, in com- 
linnce with the wishes of his me- 
ical attendants, his body was 

med, and on examination, the 
disease was found to be a cancer 
in the bladder. 

On Tuesday, December the 

30th, his remains were inte 
in Bunhill Fields. At first prepa- 
rations were making by the family 
for a private funeral, but the pub- 
lic voice, repeatedly and earnestly 
expressed, called for some public 
token of respect to the memory of 
so great and so good a man; and 
he was followed to the grave by 
a long train of mourners, consist- 
‘ing of the male members of his 
family, the medical attendants, 
the officiating ministers, the tu- 
tors of the other academies, a 
large body of ministers, and 
some private friends: the pro- 
cession was closed by the stu- 
dents in the academy. The pall 
was supported by six senior mi- 
nisters, viz. the Rev. Matthew 
Wilks, J. Kello, J. Clayton, J. 
Townsend, G. Burder, and G. 
Collison. At the grave, amidst 
a great concourse of spectators, 
the Rev. J. Leifchild delivered 
an impressive oration, and the 
Rev. G. Collison concluded in 
rayer. In the evening, the Rev. 
. Clayton improved the solemn 
di , In the chapel ad- 
joining the seminary, to a very 
crowded auditory, from 2 Co- 
rinthians v. 1, a text chosen by 
the deceased, who had also, some 
time before, nominated the per- 
sons whom he wished to officiate 
at his funeral. 

It will now be desirable to 

present a sketch of the leading 
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features in the character of Dr. 
Simpson, and also to record some 
of his most memorable sayings 
during his last illness; which, 
though they have been already 
presented to the public, will bear 
repetition, and will probably here 
meet the eye of many, who may 
not have seen them in any other 
shape. 

rom the preceding account 
of Dr. Simpson, it will appear 
that he was no ordinary charac- 
ter. The God of nature had bes- 
towed upon him valuable qualities, 
both of the mind and of the heart, 
which were cherished and matu- 
red by his earliest associations, 
and in their development, secu- 
red to him general esteem. As a 
man and a christian, he displayed 
those virtues which tend to in- 
spire respect, and secure affec- 
tion. He cultivated intimate com- 
munion with God in his closet, 
the result of which was visible in 
his intercourse with men. Wholly 
absorbed in the discharge of his 
important duties, he seldom en- 
tered into any of the minute de- 
tails of domestic life; these he 
relinquished almost entirely to 
the management of Mrs. Simp- 
son; but in the several relations 
of a husband,—a father,—a mas- 
ter,—and a friend, he was kind, 
indulgent, benevolent, and sym- 
pathizing. The frequent and 
alarming afflictions of Mrs. Simp- 
son afforded repeated opportu- 
nities of witnessing the strength 
of his conjugal affection; and the 
following letter, addressed to one 
of his sons on going into the world, 
will exhibit a specimen of his pa- 
rental concern :— 

** Dear Charnock ;—I was ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear that you 
have gotten comfortable lodgings, 
and eable company to spend 
your leisure hours-with. I hope 
you will diligently listen to their 
pious conversation, and by it, 
profit much. You are now enter- 
ed on the public theatre of life, 
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and exposed to much temptation, 
arising from the sentiments, lan- 

, and baneful example of an 
ungodly world. You will likely 
meet with persons who will en- 
deavour to instill into your mind 
the most pernicious principles ; 
will try to blunt your conscience, 
and to steel it against all moral 
and religious impressions. With 
such characters have no fellow- 
ship, butin what your line of bu- 
siness calls you to transact in se- 
cular affairs. Let your silence in 
such company, and different man- 
ner of life, plainly tell them that 
you abhor their sentiments, and 
detest their speech and behavi- 
our; that you have not so learned 
Christ as to blaspheme his name, 
ridicule his gospel, and reproach 
his followers. 

“* Remember, that whatever 
sinful infirmities you may have 
seen in my life, you are, on my 
side, descended from a long list 
of pious ancestors, now before the 
throne.—Study the greatest fide- 
lity toward your master in his ab- 
sence.—Guard against all intem- 

rance,—all impurity, both of 

esh and spirit, which have ruin- 
ed* the constitutions of many, 
 beggared their families, and des- 
troyed their immortal souls. 

“* By no means neglect secret 
prayer; and spend as much time 
in reading the scriptures as you 
can spare from business. Endea- 
vour to make yourself as agreea- 
ble to the people with whom you 
lodge, as possible. By the course 
of nature I cannot be long with 
you, and should rejoice to see 
some good thing in you toward 
the Lord God of your fathers, 
before I be called from this mor- 
tal stage. I remain, 

“ Your affectionate Father, 

“ RoBert SIMPSON” 

Towards his friends, his con- 
duct was uniformly marked with 
kindness and hospitality; his 
house and his heart were ever 
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open for their reception. In his 
conduct and conversation there 
was nothing morose or unkind ; 
but he was always interesting and 
instructive, whether he touched 
on graver themes, or indulged 
in the pleasant and facetious: at 
such seasons he was the life of 
the company, abounding in anec- 
dotes, which he repeated in a 
manner peculiar to himself; ever 
aiming to unite profit with plea- 
sure. 

Inexternal mannersand address, 
he symbolized more with some of 
the ancient prophets, than with 
men of modern days. He was 
plain, open, unaffected; you al- 
ways saw the man. In his lan- 
guage, there was often an abrupt- 
ness, which might, possibly, of- 
fend a fastidious ear; but he al- 
ways spoke the language of feel- 
ing, the real dictate of the heart ; 
whether it would please or give 
offence were secondary conside- 
rations. In dress, he was plain, 
and often negligent; but what 
Horace said by way of apology, 
as is supposed, for his friend 
Virgil, in the court of Augustus, 
might be repeated here :— 
Rusticius tonso ‘ope dota at taal os 
In pede calceus heret. At est bonus, ut 

melior vir 
Non alius quisquam; at tibi amicus; at 
Inculto latet hae cob oorpore.* 

He never courted popular ap- 

lause ;—that idol before which 
inferior minds bow down, never 
possessed any charms for him; 
unaffected humility shone con- 
spicuously in him. Neither the 
approving voice of the public, nor 
his being elevated to a more pro- 
minent station in the church, nor 
the great success which crowned 





* yo ill-cut, his robe that awkward 


ws, 
Or his large shoes, to raillery expose - 
The man you love, yet is he not possest 
Of virtues,with which veryfew are blest? 
And underneath this rough, uncouth 
disguise, 
A genius of extensive knowledge lies.” 
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his labours, seemed to have the 
least effect in elating his mind. 


His~ great disinterestedness, 
and total exemption from every 
sordid and selfish feeling, were 
proverbial : he never sought great 
things for himself: he served the 
religious public with great dili- 
gence and fidelity, while the re- 
muneration he received was a 
mere pittance, compared with 
that which his services justly 
claimed. 

As a minister, he possessed 
valuable endowments. He was 
blessed with a sound constitation, 
good mental powers, a lively ima- 
gination, and great energy of feel- 
ing and expression. His mind 
had been awakened to all the so- 
lemn realities of eternal things ; 
he had tasted the sweetness, and 
felt the power of redeeming love; 
and on this theme, out of the 
abundance of his heart, his mouth 
spoke. His external appearance 
was not prepossessing; his ges- 
etures were awkward, and his 
tones unharmonious; but when 
he entered into the spirit of his 
subject, and his feelings became 
engaged, such was his energy, 
such the propriety and force of 
his expression, such his apparent 
sincerity and ardour, as to rivet 
the attention of the auditory, and 
make them forget the man and his 
manner, amidst the blaze of native 
eloquence which he had spread 
around them. 

In the gift of prayer he emi- 
nently excelled. His devotional 
exercises at the family altar can 
never be forgotten. Such exalted 
views did they present of the 
great object of worship,—such 
was the vigour of his conceptions, 
the sublimity of his language, and 
the fervour of his holy soul,— 
so copious, so various were the 
petitions, that it was evident he 
was wrestling with God; and 
q -— seemed opening at his evening 


As a tutor, he was eminently 
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qualified, both as to talent and 
temper, for the situation which he 
wascalledto occupy. Asascholar, 
he was more versed in the solid 
and useful, than in the orna- 
mental parts of human learning ; 
but he was by no means so defi- 
cient in the latter, as some have 
imagined. He knew more than 
he professed to know. He was 
well acquainted with the rules of 
correct and solid reasoning, and 
had a quick’ discernment of the 
qualities constituting good com- 
position. His own style was 
chaste, perspicuous, and nervous ; 
and, if he did not stoop to adorn 
it with the minor graces of rhe- 
toric, he proved, that he could 
easily assume its bolder features. 

His acquaintance with the clas- 
sic authors of Greece and Rome, 
was very considerable; such as 
fully to justify his being ranked 
with sound and good linguists. 
His favourite authors were those 
who displayed great powers of 
thought; employed nervous dic- 
tion; excited intense feeling ; or 
afforded a deep insight into human 
character. Such he would read 
with nice discrimination, and 
enter into them with great en- 
thusiasm. 

But, though he sometimes visit- 
ed Mount Parnassus, and sipped 
at the Castalian fount, on Mount 
Zion he loved to dwell; and from 
Siloa’s brook he drank the largest 
draughts. In the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages, and in the 
science of theology, he was quite 
at home. His acquaintance with 
the most eminent theological 
writers, domestic and foreign, 
was profound and extensive. On 
these branches he was well quali- 
fied to impart instruction. 

His administration as president 
was mild and paternal; yet, when 
circumstances demanded, suffi- 
ciently firm and decisive. The 
universal feeling of those who 
were placed under his care, was 


that of sons toward a father. To 
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this happy uuion of gentleness 
and firmness, in the conduct 
of Dr. Simpson, is mainly to be 
attributed, that large share of in- 
ternal peace and prosperity, 
which Hoxton Academy has so 
uniformly enjoyed. 

The last days of this excellent 
man were such as might be ex- 
pected. His sun went down after 
a lengthened and useful course, 
in surpassing glory: no cloud of 
unbelief being suffered for asingle 
moment to obscure its lustre; he 
possessed a full assurance of faith 
and hope. The state of his mind 
soon after he was arrested by dis- 
ease, is described in the following 
extract from aletter, written to a 
respectable minister, who had been 
a fellow stadent with him. After 
having spoken of the disease, he 
says; “I have abundant reason 
to be thankful for the affliction, 
as it hath effectually taught me 
that [ am mortal; and led me to 
keep death and judgment daily in 
view ; made me ardently long for 
more conformity to the image of 
the Son of God; for more inti- 
mate communion with the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; for more 
meetness for the inheritance of 
the saints in light; made, me see 
more of the emptiness and vanity 
of all things below the sun, when 
viewed abstracted from the great 
Creator. ‘The advantages of real 
religion are best known in a time 
of affliction, and in the prospect 
of entering the unseen and eter- 
nal world. Happy the man who 
can say, on good ground, on evi- 
dence’ which cannot deceive, ‘ for 
me to live is Christ, but to die 
will be eternal gain.’ With what 
feelings will the redeemed soul, 
when it arrives in heaven, view 
that God-like visage once more 
marred than any man’s! How 
will it gaze on that blessed head, 
once lacerated with cruel thorns, 
on which it will behold man 
crowns! ‘Oh, what fervours w 
a sighitiof the scars in his hands 
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and feet produce! What flames 
will a sight of the wound made 
in his side by the hateful spear, 
kindle in the holy and pure soul ! 
What vitality and holy activity 
will it feel as it approaches the 
fountain of life! What indescri- 
bable happiness will arise from 
the most intimate and uninter- 
rupted communion with a triune 
God, holy angels, and the redeem- 
ed from among men! With what 
wonder and delight will it surve 
the glories of the celestial world, 
and range the ample and bound- 
less extent of that inheritance, 
which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and cannot fade away, without 
the least dread or terror! For 
there, there are no lions’ dens, 
nor mountains of leopards. No- 
thing to hurt or annoy in all God’s 
holy mountain. The walls of the 
new Jerusalem are too strong, for 
enemies without to make any 
lodgment in them; too high to be 
sealed. No lurking, no deceitful, 
hissing serpent there. No sinful 
reptile will ever find access there. 
But I check myself.”— 

With such views and senti- 
ments, he entered the precincts 
of the valley and shadow of death; 
not entertaining a single appre- 
hension, as to the consequences, 
only fearing, at times, lest he 
should be called to experience 
a desperate struggle with the last 
enemy. 

During the early part of his 
afflictions, he did not say much ; 
but when he was drawing near 
the period of dissolution; when 
he was called to endure great 
bodily sufferings ; when the gloom 
of the valley of death began 
to thicken, and the enemy was 
advancing with rapid strides; 
then his faith enabled him to 
triumph; he rose superior to all 
his trials; his heart was enlarged; 
his tongue loosed ; and he spake 
to all around him of the great 
things which God had done for 
his soul, Many of his expressions 
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were recorded, and two orthree of 
the most remarkable are inserted 
here. Those who may wish to 
see more of thent, are referred to 
the funeral sermon, by the Rev. 
G. Clayton. 

One day, when several of his 
family were in the room, he said, 
“Oh, that I had strength to 
speak what I feel! My body, itis 
true, is tormented beyond mea- 
sure; but the joy of my soul is 
transporting; my prospects are 
ravishing in the extreme :—Oh, 
what must it be to dwell with 
Jesus in heaven, to behold his in- 
expressible glories, to feast on 
his love! If faith can see and en- 
joy so much, what must the beati- 
fic vision be! Why the very pros- 
pect of this is enough for all ‘ the 
pains, the groans, and dying 
strife’ of frail mortality—Why 
should we refuse, and be afraid 
to die? What is death but a con- 
quered enemy? Has not Christ 
opened for us a passage toimmor- 
tality and glory ? Oh, yes, bless- 
ed be his name! I feel it, I re- 
joice and triumph in the thought ; 

“The holy triumphs of my soul, 

Shall death itself outbrave ; 
Leave dull mortality behind, 
And fly beyond the grave.” 

“* Oh, the goodness of God to 
the vilest of sinners! If ever I 
climb those higher skies, I will 
vie with the noblest spirit around 
the throne, in praising that grace 
which has rescued my soul from 
the lowest hell. This shall be my 
song, ‘Christ is all in all; but 
oh, eternity will be too short to 
sing it.’” 

Such were his prevailing senti- 
ments and feelings, which were 
expressed at different times, in 
great variety of language, with 
an emphasis and energy, peculiar 
to himself. 

. On the day previous to his 
death, he offered up the followi 
| yee ne with great fervour ; “ 

» Lionce’ more pray for my 
posterity, Wilt thou not hear ? 
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Yes, I know thou wilt.—Bless 
them !—bless them !—bless them ! 
Wrap them all up in thy covenant 
love! Hold them fast in thine 
eternal embrace,—mother and 
children! As for me, I shall be- 
hold thy face in righteousness.” 

Many memorable sayings drop- 
ped from his lips, which a fear of 
trespassing too much forbids re- 
onion’ but his triumphant chal- 
lenge addressed to the king of 
terrors on the morning of his dis- 
solution, must not be omitted. 
He had endured a night of inde- 
scribable agony, and early in the 
morning, as if he saw the enemy 
actually approaching, witha fixed 
look, and an energy not to be de- 
scribed, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now have at 
thee, death,—have at thee, death, 
—have at thee, death :—what art 
thou? I am not afraid of thee. 
Thou art a vanquished enemy, 
through the blood of the cross. 
Thou art only a skeleton, a mere 
phantom. Have at thee, death,— 
HAVE AT THEE, DEATH!” 

These were almost the last 
words he was heard to utter. It 
seemed as if it was the final strug- 
gle with the king of terrors, “‘ and 
having, like a mighty champion, 
defied his utmost rage, death at 
last confessed him conqueror, and 
wreathed around his brows the 

land of immortal victory. Thus 
id he expire, at the age of seventy 
two, in the bosom of his family, 
in the scene of his labours, in the 
field of glory ;—full of days, and 
full of honours, blessing, and be- 
ing blest.” 
e was the father of a nume- 
rous family; having had twelve 
children, viz. eight sons, and four 


‘ daughters ; eight of whom survive 


him. During aresidence of nearly 
twenty-seven years at Hoxton, 
he sent out about 230 students. 
A few years before his death he 
was honoured with the diploma 
of doctor in divinity, by the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow ; a distineti 

to which he was justly entitled. 
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His death was improved in a great 


number of funeral sermons ; 
both by those who had been un- 
der his tuition, and by others. 
The Rev Messrs. G. Clayton, T. 
Scales, T. Cloutt, G. Redford, G. 
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Betts, and J. Whittridge, have 
favoured the public with their 
discourses. — ‘‘ Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 
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No. XV. 


THECENTURION’S TESTIMONY TO 
THE SUFFERING SON OF GOD. 


Truly this was the Son of God. 
Matthew xxvii. 54. 


SuFFERING is, for the most part, 
a test from which the deceiver 
has been found to shrink, and by 
which the insincerity of the hy- 
pocrite has frequently been made 
manifest. The wicked, bold and 
stout-hearted as they may ap- 
pear in the day of ease and pros- 
perity, are not unfrequently found 
to ‘be weak as helpless infancy, 
when subjected to this fiery trial. 
Or if their obduracy remain, it 
assumes rather the appearance of 
stoical apathy, of callous insen- 
sibility, or even of brutal ferocity, 
than that of patient sufferance, 
and meek submission. If we 
would learn how to suffer, we 
must repair,—not to the schools 
of ancient or modern philosophy, 
or to the death-bed of the gloomy 
infidel,—but to the chamber in 
which the humble follower of 
Jesus meekly resigns his depart- 
ing spirit ;—to the hallowed spot, 
on which the. christian martyr 
seals the truth with his blood ;— 
to Calvary’s mount, where the 
divine sufferer proved yet more 
convincingly by the awful majes- 
ty of his death, than he had pre- 
viously done by all the wonders 
of his life, that ‘* he was of a truth 
the Son of God.” 

In the following discourse, a 
few brief remarks will be made 
on the import of the memorable 
confession contained in the text ; 
on the persons from whom it 
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proceeded ; on the circumstances 
which produced, and on the con- 
sequences which followed it, as 
far as they can be collected from 
the records of inspiration. 

The inquiry which first pre- 
sents itself, is,—what is the ob- 
vious import of the confession, 
made by the centurion and his 
attendants on the memorable oc- 
casion to which the text refers ? 
An attentive examination of the 
various passages in the New Testa- 
ment, and especially in the evan- 
gelical records, wherein a similar 
form of expression occurs, will, I 
conceive, fully justify the asser- 
tion, that, in these words is con- 
tained a most express, anddecided, 
and constrained testimony to the 
Deity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The two titles by 
which our Lord was accustomed 
to speak of himself in his dis- 
courses, both with the Jews and 
with his select disciples, were the 
«* Son of man,” and the “ Son o 
God.” “When he referred to his 
character and office, as the medi- 
ator between God and man, or 
to his proper humanity, the for- 
mer of these appellations is usu- 
ally employed: but when assert- 
ing the divinity either of his per- 
son or mission, the latter is more 
commonly, if not invariably used. 
How often in discoursing with 
the Pharisees did he most dis- 
tinctly affirm that ‘‘ God was his 
Father;” and that, not in the or- 
dinary, extended sense, in which 
he may be said to be the univer- 
sal Parent; butin a peculiar and 
emphatic sense; the import of 
which was well understood by 

T 
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his hearers, who inferred from it, 
that he claimed all the honours of 
Deity, by making himself equal 
with God. That the disciples of 
Jesus alsoattached asimilar mean- 
ing to the term, is evident, from 
the memorable confession of Si- 
mon Peter, in which that zea- 
lous Apostle replied to an in- 
quiry of his Master; ‘“‘ Whom 
say ye that I am ?’—“ Thou,’ 
said he, “‘art the Christ,” the 
Messiah,—‘‘ the Son of the living 
God.” —A confession which, so 
far from being disapproved, was 
followed by a special benediction 
from the lips of Jesus ;—‘‘ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” (Matt. xvi. 13— 
20.) 

Itwasgenerally knownthrough- 
out the provinces of Judea and 
Galilee, that Jesus of Nazareth 
had publicly proclaimed himself 
to be ‘* The Son of God;” and 
that, in proof of the justice of his 
claim to this distinguished ho- 
nour, he had appealed to his 
numerous miracles, as so many 
proofs of his divine power. There 
seem to have been many contro- 
versies and discussions among 
the Jews on this subject; some 
contending, that, unless he were 
what he professed to be, the Son 
of God, he could not perform 
such miracles; while the far 
greater part, unable to deny their 
reality, ascribed them to satanic 
influence. These discussions, it 
is more than probable, had reach- 
ed the ears of the Roman sol- 
diers stationed at Jerusalem, and 
employed by Pilate in executing 

is most unrighteous sentence; 
but had hitherto engaged little of 
their attention. When however re- 
flection was forced upon them by 
the awful scenes which they had 
themselves witnessed, they could 
not refrain from testifying openly, 
“ truly this was the Son of God,” 
that is, this wondrous personage 
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is not, cannot be,—what his ene- 
mies have represented him,—an 
impostor, a malefactor, a traitor. 
No; he is “ God with men.” 
Whatever his enemies may affirm, 
the circumstances of his death 
prove him to have been “‘ THE 
SON OF GOD.” 

2. This confession will appear 
to be the more remarkable, if 
the persons from whom it proceeded 
be taken into the account. [If it 
had been the disciples of Jesus, 
who had come forward boldly at 
this moment, ashamed of their 
former cowardice, and base deser- 
tion of their Lord in the hour of 
danger, and confessed him before 
men, and, clinging to his. cross, 
had cried aloud to the thousands 
of assembled spectators, ‘‘ Truly 
this was the Son of God.” O ye 
men of Israel, receive him, ac- 
knowledge him, believe on him 
as such;—this would not have 
been surprising. If it had been 
the pious women, who followed 
him, weeping as he passed along 
to Calvary, bearing the cross, 
who bathed with their flowing 
tears his lifeless body, and were 
the first witnesses of his resur- 
rection ;—if these christian hero- 
ines, fired with a sacred enthusi- 
asm, had proclaimed through all 
the streets of Jerusalem, ‘‘ Truly 
this was the Son of God,”—this 
confession from their lips would 
not have been so surprising. If 
even Nicodemus, the timid dis- 
ciple, who first came to Jesus by 
night, and afterwards scarcely 
dared to advocate his cause be- 
fore the Jewish Sanhedrim, of 
which he was a member, had 
now been so penetrated with grief, 
and roused to honest indignation 
against himself, as to make this 
avowal, whatever it might cost;— 
this too would not have been sur- 

ising. Nay, if the Jewish popu- 
ace, so characterized by change, 
had began to think of “ Him 
whom they had pierced,” and to, 
mourn bitterly for him, their, 
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conduct had been both reasonable 
and scriptural. 

But the disciples of Jesus hid 
themselves from the storm :—the 
female mourners wept in silence 
around the cross : Nicodemus as 
yet concealed his attachment, and 
the Jews yet looked on with har- 
dened infidelity. It was from 
Gentiles, from idolators, from Ro- 
man soldiers, who might have 
been supposed to be the most in- 
different to the scene, that this 
noble, this ingenuous, this ever- 
memorableconfession burst forth; 
** Traly this was the Son of God.” 
How well said the venerable 
prophet who preceded the Mes- 
siah, “‘ Verily I say unto you, 
God is able of these stones to 
raise up children to Abraham.” 
So does it oft times appear, that 
the most ignorant, and apparentl 
the most hopeless of okied 
are made the monuments of divine 
mercy; while those who have 
possessed the most abundant pri- 
vileges, and have been long stand- 
ing, as on the threshold of the 
spiritual temple, when weighed 
in the awful balances are found 
wanting, and as such, are finally 
rejected. 

3. This confession of the cen- 
turion and his companions will 
appear yet more remarkable, if 
if we consider attentively the time 
and circumstances in which it was 
made. It might have been expect- 
ed that those who were present 
at the baptism .of Jesus, when 
the Holy Spirit descended upon 
him in a visible form, and when a 
voice from heaven proclaimed, 
“ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased,”—would 
ery, with one accord, ‘‘Truly this 
is the Son of God.” It was per- 
fectly natural, that the favoured 
three, whese privilege it was to 
ascend the mount of trans a- 
dehigh y tp F with ineffable 

elight the celestial glory which 
beamed the tread coun- 
tenance of their Divine Master,— 


who listened to the converse of 
his heavenly companions, and 
again heard a voice proclaiming 
from the excellent glory, ‘ This 
is my beloved Son ;”—that these 
should with devout adoration ex- 
claim, “‘ Of a truth this is the 
Son of God.” Itis astonishing 
that this was not the termination 
of every miracle which Jesus 
performed ; and thatall who saw 
him, healing the sick, raising the 
dead, casting out demons, or by 
an authoritative and_resistless 
mandate, controlling the winds 
and waves, did not with one 
voice exclaim, Truly this is the 
Son of God. But the time in 
which this memorable confession 
was actually made, was, when 
Jesus was in his lowest state of 
humiliation ;—just after he had 
passed through a scene of the 
utmost degradation and suffering. 
These Roman soldiers had seen 
him treated with ignominy at Pi- 
late’s bar; arrayed in robes of 
mock royalty; a crown of thorns 
lacerating his sacred brow, and 
his back furrowed by the dis- 
graceful scourge. They had seen 
him almost fainting beneath the 
pressure of his cross; they had 
contemplated him, as he hung 
suspended between heaven and 
earth, a laughing stock to his 
malignant adversaries, who mock- 
ed his bitter sufferings, and ex- 
ulted amidst his dying agonies ; 
they now saw him a breathless 
corpse, having just uttered his 
last expiring groan,—and this is 
the moment, the precise moment, 
in which the memorable confes- 
sion was extorted from the lips 
of his executioners and murder- 
ers. How is this to be accounted 
for? What were the circumstan- 
ces that produced this conviction, 
and constrained both the centu- 
rion and them that were with 
him to cry out, Traly this was 
the Son of God? To such inqui- 
ries, the evangelical records fur- 
nish a brief, yet most satisfactory 
T2 
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reply. At an early period of his 
sufferings a tremendous dark- 
ness overspread the whole hemis- 

here, for which it was impossi- 
bie to account on any natural 

rinciples,—a darkness, so pro- 
found and mysterious, that a hea- 
then astronomer, residing at a 
great distance from Jerusalem, is 
said to have exclaimed, when he 
perceived it, ‘“‘ Either the God 
of nature suffers, or the earth 
is about to be dissolved.” The 
moment of our Saviour’s death 
was signalized by a tremendous 
earthquake, that rent asunder the 
rocks, opened the graves, and 
posse some of their slumber- 
ing inhabitants. The veil of the 
temple too, which had long con- 
cealed the sacred mysteries of the 
Holiest of All, was in the same 
instant rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom by a mighty but 
invisible agency. All these mira- 
cles, which followed each other 
in succession; which were re- 
peated by every tongue; and which 
struck a momentary terror into 
every heart ; concurred to extort 
the confession even from idolators 
and unbelievers, that the crucified 
man of Nazareth was indeed, 
The Son of God. 

But this impression was not 
produced alone by these external 
and miraculous circumstances. 
There was a character of dignity 
impressed on the very sufferings 
of Jesus, which strengthened, if 
itdid not produce, this conviction. 
The Roman centurion had heard, 
it is probable, of the Brutuses 
and Catos of bis own nation, who 
had defied dangers and death in 
every form, but never had he 
seen or heard of such courage 
combined with meekness,—such 
mingled energy and patience,— 
such dignity, and yet such conde- 
scension, as Jesus had displayed. 
Blinded by prejudice, and har- 
dened by unbelief, the Jews did 
not indeed discern this character 
of greatness and majesty in the 
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sufferings of the despised Naza- 
rene; but it was visible even to 
the eyes of idolators, who could 
not witness his meek submis- 
sion, his dying love, without tes- 
tifying, ‘“‘ Truly this was the Son 
of God.” 

4. The inquiry would be per- 
haps more curious than useful, 
whether any permanent conse- 
quences followed this confession ; 
and therefore scripture is, in a 
great measure, silent concerning 
it. What might we reasonably 
suppose to have been the next 
step taken by these soldiers, but 
that, falling prostrate at his sa- 
cred feet, whom with wicked 
hands they had crucified and 
slain, they should, with peniten- 
tial sorrow, have confessed their 
sin, and implored divine forgive- 
ness ;—or that, like the penitent 
malefactor, who was then expi- 
ring by the side of Jesus, they 
should have cried, ‘“‘ Lord, re- 
member us, when thou comest 
into thy kingdom!” But there 
is no evidence, that this was re- 
ally the case. The evangelist 
Luke indeed informs us of this 
centurion, that “ he glorified 
God ;” and charity would lead 
us to hope, that he did this, by 
becoming a genuine disciple of 
the Lord Jesus. But the rest, it 
is to be feared, were affected only 
with a transient terror, which, 
when it subsided, left them as 
hardened as before. So have we 
sometimes seen persons, moved, 
alarmed, terrified by the jndg- 
ments of the Almighty; who, 
while under the influence of reli- 
gious convictions, have confessed 
their sins, and promised amend- 
ment; but whose impressions 
have proved, transient as the 
morning cloud and the early dew. 
So is it to be feared that many 
who have been deeply affected 
with the recital of the sufferings 
of the Redeemer, will be found 
at last among those, who have 
refused to “ come to Him, that 
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they might have life.” 


Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, who 
have confessed, with the centu- 
rion, ** Truly this was the Son 
of God,”—but who have notwith- 
standing refused to submit them- 
selves to his authority, and to 
trust in him for salvation, will 
meet with the tremendous doom, 
‘« Depart from me, I never knew 
you, ye workers of iniquity.” 
Finally. If such were the cha- 
racter of divine majesty and glo- 
ry discernible in the suffering 
Redeemer, at the time of his 
deepest abasement, when “ his 
visage,” according to an ancient 
prophecy, “ was marred more 
than any man’s, and his form 
more than the sons of men ;”— 
what will be the impression made 
by his second appearance, when 
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he shall come in the glory of his 
Father, and of the holy angels ;— 
come, in all the splendor and 
magnificence of his divine nature; 
come, in flaming fire, to take 
vengeance on his enemies, and 
on them that obey not his gos- 
pel? Then “every eye shall see 
him, every knee shall bow before 
him, and every tongue confess, 
Truly this is the Son of God.” 
While the conviction of this glo- 
rious truth will strike terror 
through the souls of his enemies, 
it will inspire with confidence, 
and unutterable delight, all those, 
who love his appearing. ‘‘ For 
it shall be said in that day, 
Lo, this is our God,—we have 
waited for him; we will be 
glad and rejoice in his sal- 
vation.” 
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THIRD LETTER FROM PURITAN 
FARM. 
Mr. Ep1ror;—Before taking up 
again the thread of my story 
where it broke off; I have to in- 
form you, that at length our wife 
approves of my letters, save and 
except what they contain about 
herself. “‘ It would both encou- 
rage and assist,” she says, “ in 
rescuing from oblivion your fa- 
ther’s shrewd remarks, if you 
would suppress my observations, 
or, at least, keep out my name.” 
But I tell her, in answer to this, 
that I might as well take the share 
frem my plough, or the teeth from 
the harrow ; for without her re- 
marks, my letters would be mere 
“fallow ground,” neither use- 
ful nor ornamental. “‘ However, 
write yourself,” say I, “ and the 
moment you begin I will give up; 
an exchange which the editors 
may congratalate themselves up- 
on.” This she declines at pre- 
sent, and is pleased to say, that 
I have so much of my father’s 
character about me, and a style 


which does some justice to his 
ingenuity, that specimens of his 
domestic catechising will come 
with more effect from my pen 
than from her’s. Thus the matter 
stands at present; and between 
you and [, it is likely that she 
will become a correspondent ere 
long. And then—but I forbear. 
When my father had finished 
his remarks about Satan, he pro- 
ceeded to ask the lads some simple 
questions concerning the love of 
Christ, and its practical influence. 
They were then dismissed to look 
after the cattle until prayer time; 
Thomas only being allowed to re- 
main during the following con- 
versation held with us. 
“Children ; I can speak more 
freely now that the lads are gone 
out. I do not wish to give them 
an idea of the person and work of 
Christ being subjects of dispute, 
but among you, I must try to meet 
the objections which you have 
heard. Thomas, what was it the 
new minister’s sister puzzled you 
with about Christ being the Son 
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of David? “ Why, measter, she 


began in this way.” ‘You ould 
lights say, that Joseph were not 
the real, but the supposed father 
of Christ.” ‘‘ Says I, the Bible 
saysso too, Miss; and the Saviour 
never called Joseph father; no 
more did Joseph call him son.” 
“Well, but how then do you 
make out Jesus to be of the house 
of David, seeing as how it be only 
said, that Joseph, not Mary, was of 
the royal linige ?” ‘‘ There I stuck 
fast, measter, and shuld be glad of 
a lift, because I sees from pro- 
phecy, that the Messiah mun be 
ason of David.” “‘ Well, Thomas, 
I have been reading the genea- 
logies, and can easily settle this 
affair. John, (that’s me,) turn 
to Matthew; who does he say 

* was Joseph’s father?” ‘Jacob, 
sir.” “ Now turn to Luke; who 
does. he say?” ‘‘ Heli,Sir.” “Very 
well, Joseph could not have two 
fathers, that is certain, Thomas,” 
‘© Yes, Sir.” “ Either Jacob or 
Heli was therefore his father-in- 
law ; and no matter which of them 
wasso, seeing he who wasJoseph’s 
father-in-law was Mary’s real 
father; what follows from this, 
John?” “ Why, Sir, that Mary 
was as much a daughter of the 
royal house, as Joseph was a son 
of it.” “‘Right ; do you see through 
the matter now, Thomas?” “Aye 
sure, them ginalogies clears it up 
quite; but somehow the hard 
names made me skip them parts, 
or I moight have seen by mysell 
that Joseph could not have two 
fathers. owsomever, there be 
no excuse for Miss juggling, who 
can read well. Do you think, 
measter, that Miss cheats, or is 
cheated?” ‘ Why,:Thomas, we 
shall hope the best, and proceed 
to another subject.” 

‘*Mary, my love, what were 
the two principal charges brought 
by the Jews appinst the Saviour? 
Think, now; there are two in par- 
ticular.” “And very unlike, papa: 
they charged him as having a 
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devil ; and as making himself equal 
with God.” “ Right; well, my 
love, did Jesus deny both of these 
charges?” ‘ No, papa, not both, 
but the first only. He refuted at 
once the charge of having a devil.” 
* Well, John, why would he not 
rest under thisimputation”” ‘‘No 
good man would, Sir, who could 
clear himself: Jesus owed it to his 
own character to reject the title 
‘Beelzebub ;’ and if he had put up 
with it in silence, his conduct 
would have confirmed the Jews 
in their opinion.” “ Right, and 
when they understood him to 
claim equality with God, did he 
not as much owe it to his 
own character to correct their 
mistake(ifit was one)on this point?” 
“Yes, Sir, a good man would 
no more connive at his being 
thought equal with God, than with 
the devil; but would feel himself 
as much bound to explain in the 
one case as in the other.” “Right, 
right ;—we shall crack this nut 
bye and bye.—Thomas, you have 
to go to the corn-market this week, 
and to manage the sales; now 
suppose, one of the corn-Jews 
should mistake you for me, and 
call you by name, and treat you 
as he would me; in that case, 
(which is not unlikely when your 
best clothes are on,) would you 
wink at the mistake, and answer 
tomy name?” “ That.I wuldn’t, 
measter, but set him reeght at 
once, by saying as how I wur a 
sarvant only. But I sees where 
all this leads, the Saviour is either 
equal with God, or not equal with 
an honest man; for even [ wuldn't 
say nothing that might give a 
wrongous notion of mysell.” “I 
believe you, Thomas; you would 
not: and thus it is that Socinians 
have no alternative but either to 
admit the equality of the Son with 
the Father; or to stab the moral 
character of Christ at the very 
core.—But, Thomas, I observed 
the other day, when you were 
ploughing, that you stopped half 
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way down the furrow, and seemed 
lost in thought. I do not mention 
this.as finding fault, but I should 
be glad to know what you were 
thinking of so earnestly at the 


time. I know you have been 
much exercised of late by the dis- 
putes in the old chapel.” “‘ Why, 
measter, my thoughts are none 
of the brightest on no points; 
but during this ‘ fiery trial,’ they 
do me good; and on that morn- 
ing I wur thinking on that sweet 
promise, of Father and Son com- 
ing both to ‘take up abode’ with 
any man that loved the Saviour; 
and all at once it rushed through 
my heart, that a human Son could 
not come thus way with a _ divine 
Father: he mun have the same 
natur before he could manifest 
himself in the same way to believ- 
ers, I got such a grip of this, that 
I lost hould of the plough for a 
moment. But there wur no da- 
mage done to the horses nor the 
harness, that you may rely.” 
“ So I do, Thomas; but even had 
there been any damage, these re- 
marks should have been received 
as ample compensation. Perhaps 
you can recollect some more 
thoughts of this kind rushing 
through your heart.” “One thing 
I shall not soon forget, measter : 
I had long ago been experimen- 
tally teached that the world wur 


not my ‘rest ;’ but it wur only of . 


late I larned that neither wur the 
church my ‘rest;’ the sad change 
at the ould chapel sent this home 
with a drive upon my heart, and 
so I began to think more of the 
‘ rest which remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God.’ Well, one day when 
I wur turning over in my mind 


what Paul says, that ‘to depart. 


and be with Christ is far better ;’ 
this came in like a flood; where 
would be the far better,wur Christ 
a mere man, or, what is more, a 
moighty angel; for surePaul could 
not have so much of his company 


to himself, as tomake up for every 
thing. I am afeard 


miss. my 
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mark for want of words, but I 
see’d clearly, that so much of the 
bliss of heaven, as the Bible sets 
out, could not hang on none but 
aGod. Why, a human Saviour 
would never get through all the 
redeemed to bid them welcome ; 
they will be so ‘many sons in 
glory,’ that he could hardly speak 
to each more than once in a thou- 
sand years; which dont come u 
to the ‘far better’ of the be { 
I hope this is not disreverent to 
say so; I dont mean wrong at all, 
but I mun say that the Christ of 
Socinians cannot make the heaven 
of the Bible; ‘the lamb is the 
glory’ of that.” 

When Thomas had finished 
this speech, he went out to see 
after his horses, and during his 
absence, my father said ; “‘ You 
perceive, children, that God re- 
veals to babes and sucklings, 
what is often hid from the wise and 
prudent. This worthy man in the 
simplicity of his heart ‘ doeth the 
will of God,’ and, agreeably to the 
promise,‘ he knows of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God.’ And, 
believe me, those plain remarks 
you have just heard, are more 
weighty than any verbal criticism 
lever heard. They are grounded 
upon the very essence of present 
and future happiness. And this is 
exactly that kind of proof I wish 
you to be familiar with, now that 
our neighbourhood is ringing with 
speculation. Take then the fol- 
lowing specimen: Jesus says, 
‘he that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of 
me.’ Now you know what it is 
to love me; I feel that you do. 
And your departed mother !”— 
Here my father was overcome 
and stopped. He had anticipated 
this emotion, and to hide it from 
us, had fixed on his spectacles 
firmly,and, leaning his arms upon 
the great Bible before him, look- 
ed down while he was speaking. 
But the gush of *tears. was too 
plentiful forthe glasses to con-. 
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ceal long; they fell altogether on 
the Bible at once. I need not say 
that we were all touched to the 
heart. Well, after a little, my 
father became composed, and 
proceeded thus: “My beloved 
children; you feel at this mo- 
ment what ‘ natural affection’ is. 
Could you transfer those fine emo- 
tions, now, to Moses, to Elijah, or 
to Isaiah ?” “‘ No, indeed, papa,” 
said Mary, “it would be impos- 
sible and unnatural, if it were pos- 
sible; no human being of good 
sense would ask for such affec- 
tion, nor have any right to it. A 
divine Saviour ueserves it, but a 
human Jesus could not establish 
a claim beyond esteem and obe- 
dience.” “Thank you, thank you, 
Mary; I am not selfish in drawing 
out this good confession, so grati- 
fying to me. I feel in regard to 
you all, what you feel on my be- 
half, that a human Saviour would 
not, indeed, ought not to say, ‘ he 
that loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me.’ 
God, manifest in the flesh. to 
atone, and ascended to intercede, 
has a right to claim even more, 
and I feel it both natural and 
fom pd to transfer my paternal 
ove, in all its strength, to Imma- 
nuel. But itis the hourof prayer; 
call in the servants. We shall 
resume this subject at some fu- 
ture time, when we are less agi- 
tated.”—I am overcome too, and 
must stop for the present.— 
Non. Con. 








HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRE- 
SENT STATE OF INDEPEN- 
DENCY IN SCOTLAND. 

No. IIT. 

Glassites, or Sandemanians. 
Ir has already been remarked, 
that in the writings both of Glass 
and Sandeman, there are many 
things deserving of attention ; and 
that they boldly contended, es- 
pecially at their outset, for some 


of the grand principles -of the 
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kingdom of Christ. It ought not 
to be concealed, ‘however, that 
they held and propagated other 
things of a very different nature 
and tendency. Glass maintain- 
ed that our Lord learned’ the 
truth of his divine nature from 
his mother, and was confirmed 
in it by the voice from heaven at 
his baptism. (Works,vol. iii. page 
18, 19.) He and Sandeman both 
ridicule the idea of any exten- 
sive diffusion of the’ gospel be- 
fore the end of the world; and 
are particularly opposed to the 
expectation of afuture conversion 
of the Jews. While Mr. Sande- 
man objects to the doctrine of 
appropriation, he .comforts his 
followers by substituting in its 
place a process of painful desire 
and fear, as previously necessary 
to the enjoyment of comfort, and 
issuing in a probability of obtain- 
ing salvation. Though neither 
Glass nor Sandeman denies the 
doctrine of divine influence, it 
plainly occupies a very subordi- 
nate part in their system, and is 
almost, if not altogether, resolved 
into the influence of the written 
testimony. From this, naturally 
results the small degree of im- 
portance which they attach to the 
purifying effects of the gospel, or 
that moral change which it effects 
on all who truly believe it. But 
it is not so much the object of 
this paper to investigate the va- 
rious points of sentiment, in which 
this body differs from others, as 
it is to examine the genius of the 
entire system. That they do dif- 
fer very widely from most other 
men professing christianity, is at 
least their own conviction. Their 
language and their conduct show 
that they scarcely, if at all, admit 
the existence of acceptable reli- 
gion out of their own body. It 
cannot, then, seem strange, that 
their pretensions to exclusive 
christianity should be critically 
examined. 

The genius: of this system has 
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been distinguished from a very 
early period, by its spirit of con- 
tradiction and opposition. This 
appeared in the controversial 
writings of its founders, and in 
every part of their system of 
church polity. They predicted, 
that they should meet with uni- 
versal opposition, and they took 
the most effectual means to verify 
their predictions by the univer- 
sality of their own hostility. They 
declared their certain conviction, 
that they should be knocked down; 
and to ensure the effect they spat 
in the face of their adversaries. 
They were sure that their system 
would never be acceptable, and 
that their followers would never 
be numerous, and they so con- 
structed their church-manage- 
ment, as to render these effects 
morally certain. It was placed at 
antipodes to all that men had 
been accustomed to venerate. In 
the popularsystems ofchristianity, 
as they described them, the clergy, 
or public teachers, were every 
thing; in the system of Glass, they 
are nothing. If men, running to 
one extreme, have idolized the 
conductors of public worship, by 
the followers of Glass they have 
been trampled in the dust. If it is 
supposed by others, that a learned 
education, and a liberal provision 
are necessary for the ministry, 
this system glories in having 
teachers, whose learning, and cir- 
cumstances in life, shall in general 
prevent their enjoyment of too 
much respect, or their being too 
extensively useful. What they 
were driven to at first from ne- 
cessity, they afterwards adopted 
on principle; and now the sup- 
port of any individual as a public 
teacher, would by most of them 
\ beconsidered an unpardonable sin. 
\ _ Another thing in the genius of 
this system, hadi connected 
with the former, is the caustic 
severity and acrimonious invec- 
tive with which they declaim 
and pass sentence against others. 
Cone. Mac. No. 15. 
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In Glass, this spirit was displayed 
in the haughty, overbearing dog- 
matism of his manner. In Sande- 
man, it was discovered in the 
levity of his witticisms, and in the 
pungency of his satire. If we may 
be allowed to judge of Glass from 
his latest writings, and from the 
accounts given of him, he was one 
of the most decided, religious 
cynics that the world has seen, 
whose sneers and censures were 
dealt without mercy and without 
diserimination on all that follow- 
ed not with him. The spirit of 
Sandeman was no less opposed to 
the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ. Allowing them to be 
right, and those who differ from 
them to be wrong, are bitterness, 
and reproach, and sarcastic levity, 
the way to reclaim them? Does 
the wrath of men work the righte- 
ousness of God? Their followers 
have conscientiously copied after 
the leaders in these things... The 
few writers of the party who have 
appeared since the death of 
Glass and Sandeman, are dis- 
tinguished for nothing but the 
servility with which they repeat 
the ipse‘dixit of the master, and 
the accuracy with which the 
exhibit his features. John Wai. 
ker, of Dublin, is just the John 
Glass of the nineteenth century. 
Possessed of finer talents, and of 
a higher cultivation, he yet mani- 
fests all the sourness and unhappy 
temper of the school from which, 
though he does not choose to ac- 
knowledge it, he has derived his 
system,—a system the most un- 
amiable and injurious to christi- 
anity, as well as dangerous to the 
souls of men, that has ever, pers 
haps, with such imposing preten- 
sions, and imperious claims, been 
baptized with the name of Christ. 
That self righteousness is the 
greatest, we mightsay, almost the 
only sin of human nature, is a 
sentiment which seems to have 
taken fast hold of the minds of 
Glass and Sandeman, and their 
U 











followers. They oppose it, they 
revile those whom they suspect 
of it, and in order to show their 
own detestation of it, they act so 
as to prevent the possibility of 
their being even suspected of it. 
They are the advocates of pub- 
lic amusements, and often lead- 
ers in them; seriousness is no fea- 
ture of their character ; family re- 
ligion no part of their profession. 
In running from hypocrites, they 
see no harm in acting as harle- 
quins and buffoons: in opposing the 
religious world, they defend and 
ctise the levities of the profane. 
ommenting on the contemptible 
production of a late Glassite 
writer, who designates himself 
Simplex, Mr. Braidwood, one of 
the pastors of the ars church 
in Edinburgh, who knows well 
the system, and the characters of 
those who espouse it, judiciously 
remarks : 

“ The work referred to seems 
intended chiefly to show how 
much Simplex, and they who 
agree with bim, despise others, and 
how far they alone are from trust- 
ing to themselves that they aro 
righteous, This, their apparent 
inconsistency, their confident as- 
sertions when no proof is given, 
their unfeeling and indiscriminate 
censures, which therefore cannot 
be always just, and their fearless 
anathemas against all who follow 
not with them, prevent them from 
obtaining a hearing, not only 
from those whom they might be 
warranted 1 cry as false 
professors, but from disciples of 
Christ, who need to be tanght the 
way of God more perfectly. And 
in this also they glory. If they 
would suffer an exhortation from 
a fellow sinner, I would intreat 
them to recollect, that the pha- 
risee, praying in the temple, dis- 
dained the publican, while the 

ublican disdained no man, and 
nothing to say except what 
regarded himself and the most 
HIGH,—-God be merciful to me a 
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sinner ! They will never success- 
fully combat self righteousness, 
till they themselves become poor 
and of a contrite spirit. Self- 
abasement corresponds with the 
humbling doctrine of Christ cru- 
cified ; while the indulgence of an 
opposite spirit, in connexion with 
(pretensions to) clear views of the 
freedom and sovereignty of divine 
grace, presents a most unnatural 
and unedifying object; the publi- 
ean turning the chase upon the 
= and combating him with 
is own weapons ! Nay, he who 
professes to account himself the 
chief of sinners, having once be- 
gun to imitate an example so re- 
pugnant to thé genuine influence 
of the doctrine for which he con- 
tends, now proceeds to attack all 
who come in his way; self con- 
demned publicans, not entirely of 
his own mind, as well as proud 
pharisees, avowing their impious 
claims upon the Divine Being. 
May we not ask, ‘Who art thou 
that judgest?’ ” 

Another characteristic of Glass- 
itism, is the disproportionate im- 
portance attached to the subjects 
of church order and ordinances. 
We are far from underrating the 
value of right sentiments and 
practices on these and all 
other parts of the kingdom of 
Christ. We are Independents 
from principle, and to its dis- 
tinctive practices we are attached 
from conscience and from choice. 
But we deceive ourselves if we 
consider these as of equal moment 
with righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. A 
Glassite church is a machine ; all 
the wheels, and pins, and move- 
ments of which are as nicely ad- 
justed as the posts and tags of the 
tabernacle; and considered to 
be as clearly specified in scripture 


‘as the atonement. The service of 


the church of England, with vast 
po em of composition and of 
solemnity, is not more* uniform 
and monotonous than that of the 
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church formed on this system. 
No matter whether there be in- 
struction, or comfort, or edifica- 
tion produced ; the form must be 
gone through; the order must be 
maintained till the clock gives 
warning that the moment of dis- 
mission is at hand. A plarality of 
elders or pastors must be obtain- 
ed, whether fit persons are to be 
found or not. This plurality is 
judged indispensably necessary 
to the validity of any act of dis- 
cipline, and to the proper obser- 
vation of the Lord’s supper. Ex- 
hortations must be delivered and 
listened to, whether to the pur- 
pose or not; and unanimity, in 
appearance at least, must be 
maintained, though at the expense 
of individual conviction of what is 
right. Indeed, the affections and 
feelings are constantly opposed 
or counteracted in the whole 
scheme of this body. The system 
is entirely addressed to the un- 
derstanding, or speculative pow- 
ers, and is productive of no bet- 
ter effects than speculations on 
other subjects generally are. 

A prominent feature in the 
system is its exclusive and. sepa- 
rating character. A genuine 
Glassite has no intercourse of a 
religious nature with any other 
individual who bears the christian 
name. He will refuse to pra 
with you, says Fuller, but wi 
have no objection to accompany 
you to the theatre. With no so- 
ciety for the propagation of chris- 
tianity in any form, will he join : 
to the Bible Society itself, as a 
body, they are hostile. A connex- 
ion with this, or any other reli- 
oe society, would, we believe, 

considered a sufficient ground 
for exclusion from their fellow- 
ship. Nay, to such a pitch of 
absurdity, does their opposition 
to the promulgation of the gospel 
rise, that Simplex, the gentleman 
already referred to, considers the 
Bible and Missionary Societies, 
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the combination of the enemies of 
Christ, before the great battle of 
Armageddon! ! . 

It may be asked, do they make © 
any exertions for promoting the 
diffusion of divine know edge 
upon their own principles? We 
believe at first they did, and 
suffered by the zeal which they 
displayed. But this has long 
ceased to be the case, with the 
exception, perhaps, of publish- 
ing occasionally an acrimonious 
pamphlet, misrepresenting and 
abusing persons of other deno- 
minations. Indeed, they object to 
using means for the conversion of 
sinners, and to calling upon men 
to repent, and to believe the gos- 
pel. And from the enjoyment 
which they seem to have in con- 
templating the low condition of 
the kingdom of Christ, and in 
looking forward to its gradual 
declension till the coming of its 
Lord, when it shall to all appear- 
ance have died away like an ex- 
piring taper, it seems necessary, 
that they should do nothing to 
prevent, or to retard, what to 
others are dismal, but to them 
pleasing prospects. 

The genius of this system, tried 
by the one and spirit of the 
New Testament, must be found 
wanting, and unchristian. It pre- 
serves something of the external 
form of primitive christianity. 
But it is such a resemblance as 
a skeleton bears to a human being. 
It wants the flesh, the loveliness, 
and the animating principle. Itis 
cold, repulsive, and cadaverous. 
An apostolical church was cha- 
racterized by its devotional spirit, 
by its active zeal for the salvation 
of men, by the separation of its 
members from the spirit and con- 
duct, as well as from the religion 
of the world. Christians were 
then a holy people, gentle in their 
dispositions, and amiable in all 
their intercourse with society ;— 
Seogins for their meekness, 
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Patience, and godliness. We fear 
none of these things will apply 
to the character of this body. 
All, we hope, are not equal- 
ly guilty; but if we may judge 
from the writings and spirit of 
their leaders, true religion must 
be in a pitiable state in the com- 
munity. Mr. Sandeman charac- 
terised the popular systems as a 
devout path to hell. Whatever be 
the tendency of the path his fol- 
lowers pursue, we apprehend the 
application of devout to it, would 
be quite unsuitable. How far a re- 
ligion without devotion, distin- 
guished by levity, sarcastic bitter- 
ness, and apathy towards perish- 
ing men, is the religion of Christ, 
is for them and others to judge. 
This system is in fact the anti- 
nomianism of the north, and it 
has now endured long enough to 
bring forth all its fruits. Without 
agreeing with itin some of its prin- 
ciples, it meets it in its practical 
results. It cannot therefore be 
matter of regret that its progress 
never was great, and that it has 
long been on the decline. It 
seems a righteous and wise deter- 
mination of providence, that in 
general the noxious principles of a 
religious system cure themselves, 
or work its destruction. Inde- 
pendency cannot long exist, if 
deprived of the invigorating prin- 
ciple of vital christianity ; or if it 
be associated with principles and 
practices contrary to the word of 
God. Nor ought its friends to 
wish that it should. It is only 
in so far as it is productive of 
greater good to those who adopt 
it, and of greater spiritual benefit 
to the world, that it ought to be 
the object of attachment, and the 
subject of zealous exertion for its 
promotion. The character of the 
system now commented on, has 
been unfavourable to the inter- 
ests of Independency in Scot- 
land. It was long the system 
held by the only body which 


professed to act on the principles 
of the congregational churches ; it 
had also an influence, as we shall 
see, on the character of some 
other bodies which did not adopt 
many of its views and practices, 
and thus produced an opinion 
which it is still difficult to coun- 
teract among those who do not 
know the real state of things, 
that all Independents, and par- 
ticularly those in Scotland, are 
of the same description. We he- 
sitate not to state that this is a 
most false and injurious opinion. 
It is a fact which ought to be 
known, that between the persons 
of whom we have been speaking, 
and the great body of Indepen- 
dents in Scotland, there is not, 
nor ever has been, more inter- 
course or agreement, than there 
is between them and the Indepen- 
dents in England. 

Those who wish to examine 
the subject of this paper more 
fully, will find many important 
sentiments and illustrations in 
Fuller’s “ Strictures on Sande- 
manianism.” We must at the 
same time say that there are va- 
rious things in that work, which 
we do not consider as correct ; 
and that these strictures, from 
the plan on which they are com- 

osed, as well as Fuller’s Life by 

r. Ryland, has done much to 
produce an idea in England that 
Scotland is over-run with Sande- 
manianism. With all respect for 
that distinguished individual, we 
must say, that he had the means 
of knowing better, but did not 
put himself to the trouble to be 
informed; and what he wrote 
carelessly and in confidence, his 
biographer rashly and injudici- 
ously published. Because Mr. 
Fuller met with some individuals 
in various communities who talk- 
ed the language, and discovered 
something of the spirit of Sande- 
man,—to infer that such is the 
general character of Baptists and 
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Independents in that country,— 
is as absurd and improper as it 
would be to suppose, from a few 
antinomian pamphlets published 
in England, and from individuals 
of that description frequently to 
be met with, that the baptist and 
independent churches here, are 
generally infected with this south- 
ern heresy. 

It is painful to contemplate the 
gradual deterioration of christian 
societies. The church of Rome 
was once a body of saints and 
faithful men, distinguished for its 
goodness, and knowledge, and 
every christian virtue ; but in the 
lapse of ages, it became ‘ the 
mother of harlots, and abomina- 
tion of the earth,—an habitation 
of devils, and the hold of every 
foul spirit, and a cage of eve 
unclean and hateful bird.” The 
original Glassite societies were, 
we doubt not, composed of men 
who feared God, and called upon 
the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with a pure spirit. Glass 
and Sandeman themselves, it is to 
be hoped, were of this descrip- 
tion, notwithstanding the bane- 
ful errors and improprieties into 
which they fell. But a little leaven 
soon leaveneth the whole lump. 
The admission of one fundamen- 
tal mistake into our system, may 
soon eat like a cancer, destroy 
its vitality, and cause all its gloryto 
perish. These things are permitted 
to take place, that churches, as 
well as individuals, may be taught 
not toglory; thatthey be warned 
toexamine their principles and 
practices, and state beforeGod’;— 
that from the shipwrecks of other 
churches and other systems, they 
may learn diligently to keep the 
path of righteousness and truth; 
and that while they contend boldly 
for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, they may do it with the 
meekness of wisdom, and the gen- 
tleness of Christ; for these their 
cause imperiously demands. 
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CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE GE- 
NIUS, CHARACTER, AND WRI- 
TINGS OF THE ELDER NON- 
CON FORMISTS. 


No. II. 
ON Dr. OWEN. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 


Tuat Lord Chancellor Hyde 
should have expressed his sur- 
prise, ‘* that so learned a man as 
Dr. Owen embraced the novel 
opinion of Independency,” is not 
wonderful: Independents them- 
selves must be surprised when 
they review the circumstances 
under which this step was taken. 
Our denomination was not then, 
what it is now, equally reputable 
both in point of talent and num- 
bers ; but evenat the period of the 
Savoy AsseMBLY, it had but few 
attractions for a learned, and 
none for an ambitious man. It 
was, however, during its ‘“ low 
estate,”—when its principal di- 
vines were driven into Holland ; 
when Goodwin, Nye, and Bur- 
roughs, stood almost alone, that 
Owen embraced Independency. 
This historical fact ought not to 
be forgotten: its date places his 
disinterestedness beyond suspi- 
cion and insinuation ; for it was 
impossible at the timer to have 
foreseen the eventual patronage 
of Cromwell. Owen had staked 
every thing upon the system, be- 
fore a ray of patronage was shed 
upon its banners; they had, indeed, 
no attractions for his mind, except 
what they derived from heaven. 
The crisis was such, that to a man 
of less principle than Owen, the 
temptations from the other sides 
would have proved irresistible. 
Episcopacy, although sunk, as a 
system, into general contempt, 
had still funds sufficient to en- 
tice and compensate enterprising 
champions ;—had, even in the 
Laudean party, men worth asso- 
ciating with ; and, what was more 
adapted to his taste, had many 
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excellent clergymen who aimed 
only at i ing the hierarchy 
and the liturgy. Attached, there- 
fore, as he was to the doctrinal 
articles of the church, it is a 
wonder that he did not join issue 
with the moderate party, seeing 
all his early associations were on 
the side of episcopacy. Besides, 
we have his own authority for 
affirming, that at his outset in 
life, he was ambitious ; that du- 
ring the period of his studies at 
the university, his ‘‘ whole aim 
was to rise to some eminence in 
the church or state,—no matter 
which.” This he has confessed 
with ‘‘ shame and sorrow.” Migh- 
ty therefore must have been the 
force of truth upon his consei- 
ence, before a mind of this con- 
stitutional bias could have start- 
ed at once from the pomp of 
Episcopacy to the simplicity of 
Presbyterianism,—a_ transition, 
every step of which was planted 
on the neck of his secular inter- 
ests and early habits. But still 
more wonderful was his transi- 
tion from Presbyterianism to In- 
dependency. The former ap- 
proaches so nearly to “ the sim- 
plicity which is in Christ,” and 
is so solemn and devout in what 
is different to that simplicity, that 
the neceSsity of another change 
could not be easily perceived. 
Presbyterianism was such an ad- 
vance towards primitive order, 
and was at the time so evange- 
lical in sentiment, and so likely 
to keep the ascendant, that Owen 
had every motive but one to rest 
in the system. 

Let me not be misunderstood 
while denominating these transi- 
tions wonderful; I refer, not to 
the evidence on which Indepen- 
dency rests,—not to the abstract 
truth of the system,—that is so 
complete in itself, that if nothing 
but truth regulated human deci- 
sions upon divine subjects, I 
should not be at all yp vreicd 
the universal adoption of this form 


of church government. I refer, 
however, to what Hypr did,— 
its novelty when Owen embraced 
it. It was in effect then “a new 
thing in the carth,”—after lying 
extinct during thirteen centuries ; 
and when revived again, was so 
unlike every thing venerated as 
ancient, or valued as useful, that 
at first sight it naturally seemed 
subversive of all order and au- 
thority. Such being its aspect at 
the time, and labouring, as it did, 
under the additional el of 
republicanism; it is ul 
that aman, courted by both par- 
ties in power, embraced it so rea- 
dily, under so many disadvanta- 
ges. Owen, certainly, acquired 
both distinction and influence by 
the step, and, under the auspices 
of the parliament, became a man 
of more consequence than he 
could have been as an episcopa- 
lian, or as a presbyterian—but 
this, I repeat it, he could not have 
anticipated when his choice was 
made. Indeed, no folly can be 
more arrant than to impute secu- 
lar motives to him, or to the In- 
dependents of that age: the dis- 
tinctive essence of their system 
was, and is, the se tion of 
their churches from the spiritual 
control of both crowns and mi- 
tres, and from the temporal im- 
munities of the state. They plea- 
ded for nothing, and could accept 
of ae beyond freedom to 
manage their own affairs, and 
preach their own sentiments. 
** Getting into power,” is a ridi- 
culous insinuation against Inde- 
pendents, and equivalent to say- 
ing that they renounced Indepen- 
dency during the Protectorate. 
My limits will not allow of any 
formal vindication of Owen, and 
the religious denomination he 
acted with during these critical 
— ~ shall therefore content 
myself by copying the testimony 
of. a clergyman. The following 
p occurs in the dedication 
of Colonel Hutehinson’s Memoirs 
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to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. “‘ The Independents 
proceeded upon that principle, 
which how general soever it 
ought to be, is, however unfortu- 
nately, very uncommon,—of al- 
lowing to all that liberty of consci- 
ence they demanded for themselves.” 
Having thus endeavoured to 
place the disinterestedness and 
simplicity of Owen’s motives in a 
clear light ; it is from no affecta- 
tion that I now declare myself to 
be utterly at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. I cast a despairing look 
towards my memoranda, and see 
no way of disposing of them to 
my own satisfaction. A mere list 
of his works would exceed my 
remaining limits. What a con- 
trast they present to the spirit of 
his times! They are almost the 
only things uponwhich the contem- 
plative eye can repose with consci- 
entious delight, during that natio- 
nalcrisis. They are emphatically 
“a still, small voice,” breathing in 
between the thunder-peals of the 
political heavens; and making us 
feel that “ the Lord God of Eli- 
jah” was indeed there. When I 
bring before me, in idea, the scene 
of the civil war,—crouded with 
daring spirits wound up to des- 
peration,—agitated by the clash 
of rival energies, riv Cm a 
rival prejudices, rival motives, 
and rival arms;—while crowns, 
mitres, and maces, lie as broken 
shields upon the arena of con- 
flict; I feel as if itmust have been 
impossible to do any thing re | 
the struggle, except to “ stan 
still and see the salvation of the 
Lord.” But to be at this time, at 
once a presiding spirit in the con- 
flict, and a student such as Owen 
was, would have been to me in- 
conceivable, were not his works 
before me. Caesar wrote commen- 
taries during his campaigns,but the 
world never witnessed the union of 
public enterprize and private ex- 
ertion, in the same in which 
they subsisted in Owen. His 
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engagements seem, in fact, sub- 
versive of each other; for what 
more apparently incompatible 
than solving cases of conscience, 
and counselling the great assem- 
bly of the nation; than being al- 
ternately closeted with statesmen 
and penitents; than guiding the 
studies of universities, and the 
steps of pilgrims; than preaching 
before parliament, and before the 
Essex farmers; than walking 
with God and with Cromwell; 
And yet these are the extremes 
which he managed to combine, 
without compromising principle, 
or serving “‘the Lord deceitfully.” 
The Muses obeyed his call at Ox- 
ford, and re-visited the banks of 
Isis in the fulness of their inspi- 
ration ;—and the graces of the 
Holy Spirit came at his interces- 
sion to Coggeshall. He made the 
sages of antiquity popular at the 
university, and rendered Christ 
** precious” in the humblest 
churches. The learned “ heard 
him gladly” as a chancellor, and 
“the common people” as a pas- 
tor. Like the Angel Gabriel, who 
could accommodate himself with 
equal facility to the timid Mary, 
and to the learned Daniel, Owen 
became all things to all men with- 
out disappointing any man, and 
was a Proteus free from stratagem. 

The explanation of all this is 
to be found, I apprehend, in his 
spiritual mindedness; that enabled 
him to pass ‘‘ unspotted” through 
the contaminating and conflicting 
‘* world” in which he lived. Spi- 
rituality encircled him with an 
enshrining halo, which, while it 
attracted general notice, intimi- 
dated even the ambitious from 
attempting to suborn him to their 
P s. Neither Cromwell nor 
Charles II. dared to tamper with 
his integrity : 

“ Abashed, the Devil stood,” 

The author of Owen’s epitaph 
has anticipated me in pointing out 
the true secret of his eminence : 
“though a pilgrim on earth, he 
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was next to a spirit in heaven.” 
This is exactly the impression 
left upon my mind, after a careful 
perusal of his works. He seems 
to me, from the time he obtained 
relief under the gospel, to have 
reasoned with himself in the fol- 
lowing manner. “ In order to 
see clearly and feel powerfully 
how I ought to act and think, 
while passing on to a world of 
spirits, I will imagine myself to 
be now, a simple spirit, and in 
that capacity form my estimate 
of this world. The mere circum- 
stance of my being united to a 
material body, cannot alter the 
vanity of earthly things, nor les- 
sen the value of heavenly things, 
and therefore ought not to alter 
them in my estimation. What- 
ever would be really unbecoming 
a spirit ‘‘ out of the body,” can- 
not be worthy ofa spirit “‘ in the 
body,” because separate or united, 
its interests continue the same. I 
will therefore address myself to 
duty as a spirit; grapple with 
temptation, as a spirit; mix in 
society, asa spirit; and in my 
intercourse with men, treat them 
also as spirits upon the wing to 
the world of spirits.” A practical 
conviction, akin to this, was cer- 
tainly deep-seated in the mind of 
Owen, and became the secret of 
his consistency and usefulness. 

. My object in giving promi- 
nence to this characteristic, is, 
that I may press home upon the 
hearts of christians, a sense of the 
value of spiritual mindedness: ‘‘ it 
is life and peace,”—the true secret 
of enjoying both worlds at once. 
To a spiritual mind, the everlast- 
ing wheel of providence furnishes 
ever new subjects of curiosity 
and reflection: every movement 
throws light either upon some 
past event, or is the brightening 
shadow of approaching events ; 
and thus amid the shifting sce- 
nery of empires and churches, 
“« that living wheel” rolls star-en- 
circled along the track of the 
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eternal purposes, evolving, as it 
advances, the manifold wisdom 
of God. To a spiritual mind, 
nature, both in its mild and ma- 
jestic scenes, will prove at once 
instructive and affecting. The 
cataract, thundering in the ravine, 
chasing and agitating its mountain- 
channel, while its waters are form- 
ing into a calm, transparent lake 
beneath, will not fail to suggest to 
such a mind, how the rough 
stream of human affairs, after 
foaming through the mazes of 
time, will come calm and wave- 
less around the throne of God, 
and remain for ever ‘‘ a sea of 
glass mingled with fire.” And 
redemption, to a spiritual mind, 
will be, in a measure, what it is to 
glorified spirits,—a theme ever 
new, hever uninteresting. P. 
*,* Baxter will be the subject of the 
next Essay. 





To the Editors. 

ON THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION 
OF INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. 
Some apology may be requisite 
in recommending to the attention 
of your readers, subjects that have 
recently been discussed in another 
periodical work; but I take for 
granted, that most, if not all of 
them, are conversant with the 
Evangelical Magazine. I well 
know, that the circulation of that 
very useful vehicle of religious in- 
telligence, was by no means de- 
signed to be abridged by your 
publication. It has hitherto serv- 
ed invaluable purposes, and will, 
I hope, long continue to promote 
them ; but its size (which probably 
could not be increased, without 
diminishing its utility) precludes 
that scope for religiousdiscussion, 
which is commonly needful to 
the development of important 
truths ; and especially such as are 
more interesting to Dissenters, or 
particularly to the body of Inde- 
pendents. To such objects the pre- 
sent communication directly re- 
fers; I apprehend it, therefore, 
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to be unexceptionable to any of 
the parties concerned. I avoid 
introducing the names of gentle- 
men that have avowedly taken 
part in the discussion ; but I sup- 
ose that all of them must wish 
or a more ample investigation of 
the subjects, than could be re- 
quired from the magazine to 
which I have referred. If they 
choose to pursue it further, they 
may, perhaps, promote the cause 
of truth, without injuring that of 
charity, (which “ doth not behave 
itself unseemly,”) by assuming 
signatures that will obviate per- 
sonal considerations. Others,also, 
may the more probably contri- 
bute to the satisfaction of inqui- 
ries that regard either the foun- 
dation, or the superstructure of 
independent churches; and that 
may tend more firmly to esta- 
blish the one, if not to suggest 
improvements in the other. 
Practical deficiencies have been 
imputed to the present state of 
our congregations, which, if just, 
demand serious attention; and 
others, possibly, may occur to 
notice, in pursuing the discussion. 
Let us neither be afraid to dis- 
cover, nor ashamed to acknow- 
ledge, all that actually exist; for 
there is no obstacle to improve- 
ment so great, as a presumption 
of having already attained to per- 
fection. Truth alone, both as to 
facts and principles, can be really 
beneficial ; me however deep it 
may lie hid, or whatever rubbish 
must be removed to reach it, it is 
always sure to repay the labour 
and the sacrifice that it requires. 
If the proportion of communi- 
cants to that of hearers be small, 
in our assemblies for public wor- 
ship; if the places of parents are 
but rarely occupied by their de- 
scendants to the third or fourth 
generation; if the augmentation, 
not to say the stability, of our 
conpmnantions and churches,seems 
to depend on accessions attracted 
by the superior popularity of a 
Conc. Maa. No. 15. 
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preacher, or compelled to come 
in from the highways and hedges 
around us; and if, when we have 
acquired such additions, they are 
often but as birds of passage to 
some neighbouring baptistry ; do 
these disadvantages imply any 
defect in the constitution of our 
churches, which, if detected, and 
supplied, might repair or prevent 
the damage? 

To these inquiries, the discus- 
sion that has passed, seems to 
me to invite such replies as will 
much better suit your work, than 
the Evangelical Magazine. It is 
not likely that they will generally 
be regarded as already put to 
rest; but even, were this the case, 
it might afford encouragement, as 
well as an incentive, to further 
investigation. Few of our minis- 
ters, I believe, are wholly insen- 
sible of disadvantages from the 
various degrees in which they are 
insulated from their brethren. 
Most of them can only act as in- 
dividuals, and even hardly as 
such, in matters that cannot but 
deeply concern their own wel- 
fare, and that of their congrega- 
tions. They must usually conform 
to the will of those who support 
them; and these can consult 
and combine together, while a 
minister has neither assistance 
nor appeal. On the other hand, 
our congregations, by being in- 
sulated from each other, are liable 
to act without information or ad- 
vice, in matters on which their 
prosperity cannot but materially 
depend. How often are they in- 
jured, if not ruined, by a precipi- 
tate or misguided choice of a mi- 
nister! If histalents as apreacher 
be popular, however defective or 
erroneous his doctrine may be 
deemed by the more serious and 
judicious of his hearers, he may 
often set them at defiance; nay, 
though his moral character should 
be impeached, he may retain some 
adherents, and acquire other fol- 
lowers; and if the place of worship 

x 
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is endowed, or if he can other- 
wise support himself, even the 
withholding of contributions is no 
remedy ; for no inducement to re- 
tain one pulpit is so strong as 
the improbability of access to any 
other. Having known cases of 
these several descriptions, I beg 
leave to suggest the considera- 
tion, whether they imply any de- 
ficiency in the constitution of our 
churches; and ifso, whether there 
be means of supplying it. The 
discord, mutual animosity, or di- 
vision, thatis notseldom produced 
by the choice of a minister, espe- 
cially where a congregation is 
very numerous, is, perhaps, inca- 

able of being wholly precluded 

m popular election; and it is 
well known to have prevailed, at 
remote periods, in churches very 
differently constituted from ours ; 
but if means could be devised, at 
least to mitigate, if not to obviate 
the evil, it would evidently be 
very desirable. 

I will no further intrude, than 
to remark on the principal sub- 
jects of the preceding paragraph, 
that if the evils to which it refers, 
are admitted to exist, the remedy 
that most naturally applies to 
them, if practicable, is the forma- 
tion of a sufficient bond of union, 
both between the ministers and 
the churches ; so that each might 
contribute to the general security 
and prosperity. Such an union 
does not seem to me incompatible 
with the essential principles of 
eyery truly CHRISTIAN commu- 
nity; because mutual affection and 
intercourse were characteristic of 
the apostolic churches, and are 
even laid down by our only Lord 
and legislator, as descriptive of 


members of his spiritual body. 


It is, indeed, an axiom, that social 
advantages can only be obtained 
by individual sacrifices; as every 
benefit of civil government im- 
plies some restraint of liberty. 
Care is, therefore, in all cases, 
requisite, that what is acquired 
should be more valuable than 
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what is relinquished for its sake. 
The expediency of attempting 
such an acquisition, and the means 
of obtaining it, I presume not to 
decide; apprehending myself qua- 
lified only to suggest matter of 
consideration and discussion, not 
to dictate what should be its re- 
sults. I hope, that by the enlarg- 
ing circulation of your work, so 
interesting a subject may excite 
more general attention than has 
hitherto been paid to it. Ina 
multitude of counsellors, wisdom 
may be hoped for; and it will 
certainly be obtained from a 
higher source, if sought with due 
seriousness, simplicity, and hu- 


mility. INDAGATOR. 
—————————E 
To the Editors. 
VINDIOATION OF THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS. 


Ir gave me pleasure to observe 
that you have taken seasonable 
notice (p. 112.) of the analysis of 
Volney’s Recherches Nouvelles sur 
VHistoire Ancienne, &c. which 
appeared (preparatory to a trans- 
lation of that work) in the Month- 
ly Magazine for January. Not 
having seen the original, I can 
only form a judgment of it from 
that account; but having, for se- 
veral years past, chiefly employed 
my leisure (from more important 
occupations) in similar researches, 
I feel myself at no loss to judge 
of M. Volney’s performance, by 
so full and clear an abstract of it. 
I apprehend it to be an important 
publication; and very likely to 
produce an effect, the reverse of 
the author’s intention, by expo- 
sing to every well-informed rea- 
der, the simple fact, that there 
actually is no rule, by which an- 
cient chronology and history can 
be adjusted to a probability of 
truth, but that which the provi- 
dence of God has preserved to 
us in the sacred scriptures. 

If you think that my remarks 
on so interesting a subject may 
be acceptable to your readers, 
they cannot perhaps be better 
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arranged, than as brief comments 
on M. Volney’s results, given in 
the Monthly Magazine, page 524. 
No other distinction may be need- 
ful, than to denote the language 
ascribed to M. Volney, as quo- 
tations : 

1. “* That the book called Ge- 
nesis is essentially distinct from 
the four others which follow it.” 

This is so far true, as, that the 
former part, to chap. xi. 9. con- 
sists of general history and chrono- 
logy, relating no more to the Jews 
than to others; and that the re- 
mainder comprises the genealogy 
and history of'Abraham’s family, 
before they became a distinct na- 
tion: whereas the next four books 
contain records by Moses, of their 
establishment, as a nation, under 
his own conduct. To these, the 
book of Genesis forms a suitable 
and invaluable introduction. 

2. ‘* The analysis of its differ- 
ent parts, demonstrates that it is 
not a national book of the Jews, 
but a Chaldean monument, re- 
touched and arranged by the 
high-priest Hilkiah, so as to pro- 
duce a premeditated effect, both 
political and religious.” 

The several parts of the book 
of Genesis are distinguished, 1st, 
by differences of style in the com- 
position; especially by the differ- 
ent NAMES assigned to the Su- 
preme Being, in its wp pass divi- 
sions. In the history of creation, 
(which, of course, could only be 
matter of divine revelation, un- 
less it was gross imposture,) chap. 
i. 1. to ii. 3, the Supreme Being 
is named mnbx, a plural noun, 
translated in English, (after the 
examples of the Septuagint Greek, 
and the Vulgate Latin,) by;the sin- 
gular term ‘‘ God.” In the his- 
tory of the Fall of Adam, chap. 
ii. 4, to the end of chap. iii. the 
names omd>sx mn’, translated 
** Lord God,” are used; except 
im the speeches, which imply 
that the plural name alone was 
used in paradise.’ In the fourth 
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chapter, the name Lord, or Jeho- 
wah, only, is used; which marks 
it to be a memiorial distinct from 
the two former. The fifth chapter 
uses only the plural name trans- 
lated God; but in the sixth and 
following chapters, both names 
are used alternately, in such a 
manner, as to imply that two me- 
morials, originally distinct, wére 
interwoven in the history of the 
flood. I have, indeed, found it 
practicable, to form two distinct 
narratives of that importantevent, 
by separating the parts in which 
different names are applied to the 
Deity. Similar observations might 
be extended throughout the book 
of Genesis: but however deci- 
sively they intimate it to be com- 
piled from documents originally 
detached, farther proofs of the 
fact arises, 2d, from the TITLEs, 
by which many of these sections 
are introduced. ‘‘ These are the 
generations,” more properly the 
memorials, ‘‘ of the heavens and 
the earth,” &c. is the title of the 
second section, chap. ii. 4. ‘‘ This 
is the book of the generations of 
Adam,” introduces the fourth 
section, chap. v.1. ‘‘ These are 
the generations of Noah,” intro- 
duces one of the memorials used 
in the history of the deluge, chap. 
vi. 9: and so on, Similarly 
throughout the book. 

Thus an instructive and satis- 
factory ‘‘ analysis of its different 
parts” may be formed, which, in 
my apprehension, together with 
the manner of narrations con- 
stantly maintained, ‘‘ demon- 
strates” them to have been recor- 
ded, in successive periods, by 
eye-witnesses of the principal 
events; the history of creation 
(as above) alone excepted. It is 
most probable, that, in every ge- 
neration, there were persons so 
favoured with divine guidance, as 
to be (like the authors of the four 
gospels) under no danger of error, 


through mistake, or forgetful- 
maton in recording what they had 
; ; 
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seen and heard; and as, from the 
first, the book of Genesis has al» 
ways been ascribed to Moses, 
there is no room to doubt that he, 
whose divine commission was 
so fully established, committed 
no error in selecting, compiling, 
and perhaps translating, or 
abridging such memorials. 

M. Volney’s assertion, that it 
was “ a Chaldean monument,” 
implies only his inattention to its 
genuine analysis, and to its con- 
tents: for it has no moré to do 
with the inhabitants of Chaldea, 
than with any other nation: the 
descendants of Shem, after Ar- 
phaxad, (who was ancestor of 
the Chaldeans,) being enumerated 
in a different line; and no part 
of the history of Chaldea being 
comprised in it. That this, and 
other parts of the Pentateuch, 
were “‘ retouched,” so far as re- 
lates to the insertion of some 
brief geographical illustrations, 
at a much later period, can- 
not, I think, be denied, con- 
sistently with various marks 
of such additions, which many 
critics (especially Le Clerc, Mi- 
ehaelis, and the present Bishop 
of Llandaff) have pointed out. 
The ascription of such ‘‘ retouch- 
es,” and still more, the “ arrange- 
ment” of the work, “ fora poli- 
tical and religious premeditated 
effect,” to the high-priest Hilkiah, 
is not merely gratuitous, but too 
ridiculous to merit refutation. . It 
has no other pretence, than that 
Hilkiah, when repairing the tem- 
ple by order of Josiah, discovered 
the original copy of the Penta- 
teuch; which, having probably 
been ‘secreted, to preserve it 
from destruction during Manas- 
seh’s apostacy, had been missing 
till then. 2 Kings, xxi. and xxii. 
The additions, wherever or by 
whomsoever made, are evidently 
so trifling, as not at all.to affect 
the genuineness of the work; and 
they were probably first introdu- 
ced, when copies of the law had 
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multiplied, as marginal iHustra- 
tions,which afterwards were tran- 
scribed as the text. Those, only, 
who ‘‘can believe any thing but 
the Bible,” will keep pace with 
M. Volney’s credulity on that 
subject. This, however, appears 
still more extravagant in what 
remains. 

3. ‘* The pretended genealogy 
mentioned in the tenth chapter, 
is, in reality, merely a nomencla- 
ture of the people known by the 
name of Hebrews at that period, 
forming a geographical system, in 
the style, and according to the 
genius of the Orieritals.” 

Unless M. Volney meant, 
“ known by name to the He- 
brews,” this is unintelligible. 
The prophetical, as well as the 
historical writers, having always 
denominated nations by the names 
of their ancestors, the Jews could 
at no period be ignorant of their 
respective origins : and Josephus 
has given a very probable expla- 
nation of this nomenclature. An- 
tiq. lib. i. c.6. In many instances, 
the names of nations, countries, 
and cities, are found to be the 
same at this day, as given in the 
Bible. Radical differences of lan- 
guage form the last criterion of 
original national distinctions; and 
these (on which the Bible Socie- 
ty is throwing unprecedented 
light) perfectly accord with the 
scriptural distribution, so far as 
they have hithertro been ascer- 
tained. The tenth chapter of 
Genesis is unparalleled by any 
vestige of equal antiquity, even 
to that which Volney assigns to 
it: but there is no rational ground 
to deny, that it was written within 
the memory of the first disper- 
sion from Babel. There is the 
less pretence for representing 
Genesis as “‘ a Chaldean monu- 
ment,” because it affords little 
information of nations eastward 
of Chaldea, in which direction 
mankind appear, notwithstand- 
ing, ehiefly to have spread. 
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T cannot, inthis paper, attempt 
to investigate M. Volney’s re- 
maining positions; but purpose, 
if acceptable, to resume the sub- 
ject. I would now only remark on 
his complaint, that chronologers 
have almost all been ecclesiastics, 
that so far as it is just, it implies, 
1st, ecclesiastics to have believed 
that chronological researches 
were favourable to the authority 
of divine revelation; and 2nd, 
that infidels were conscious of 
the fact. They have, indeed, lost 
no opportunity of darkly insinua- 
ting the contrary. In their cy- 
clopedias, their treatises on as- 
tronomy and geology, their pe- 
riodical publications, &c. they 
have industriously scattered hints 
of the vastly superior antiquities 
of the earth, and several of its 
nations, to the Mosaic account: 
but I am not aware, that any of 
them, till M. Volney, has ventu- 
red to attempt the construction of 
a system of chronology, indepen- 
dent of the Bible. What the suc- 
cess of his experiment will be, 
remains to be determined; but 
my long familiarity with the sub- 
ject (which I have, indeed, pur- 
sued considerably farther into 
profane antiquities, than he seems, 
by the analysis, to have penetra- 
ted) satisfies me, that this, like 
every other effort to sap the foun- 
dations of christianity, will result 
only in additional demonstrations 

of their immoveable solidity. 
PHILOLOGUS. 





A SERIES OF LETTERS ADDRESS- 
ED TO A MEMBER OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF DISSENT. 

Letter IT. 

The Union of Church and State 
unscriptural and injurious. 
My dear friend ; 

OnE great objection which I feel 

to the church of England is, that 

it is composed of elements which 
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were never designed by Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘ the Head of all princi- 
pality and power,” to be united; 
and which have different, if not 
Oppesite tendencies. We behold, 
in its stracture, an association of 
political and religious principles ; 
an incorporation of human and 
secular aims, with the grand and 
awful peculiarities of the gospel, 
which cannot but be greatly of- 
fensive to the eye of eternal truth. 
In order to prove this assertion, 
let us attempt to ascertain, from 
the New Testament, what is the 
nature of the church, and the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ; inquire 
whether it is agreeable to the will 
of the christian legislator, that his 
church should be incorporated in 
any political system; and show 
that this is done by the establish- 
ed church, greatly to the dis- 
honour of God, and the injury of 
that pure religion, which it pro- 
fesses to serve by this unhallowed 
and unnecessary alliance. 

In order to canvass this subject 
with candour, it is of great im- 
portance, my dear friend, that we 
should have accurate ideas of the 
nature of the religion, and of the 
true church of Jesus Christ. If 
we would guard against mistakes 
here, let us not appeal to the au- 
thority and decrees of councils, 
nor to the creeds and articles of 
faith maintained by any organized 
body of professing christians 
whatever; but go to the oracles 
of God alone. The boasted au- 
thority of the fathers, the opi- 
nions of wise and learned men, 
associated as they may be with 
venerable antiquity, ought to avail 
nothing with us who call ourselves 
protestants. Appealing, then, to 
the infallible decisions of revela- 
tion, nothing can be more evident 
than that the church and religion 
of Christ are spiritual. Hence 
they are designated by the terms, 
‘* the kingdom of God,” and ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven,” and itis said 
to be set up among men, by the 
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God of heaven. It is distinguish- 
ed from all political and civil in- 
stitutions, by its being ‘‘ not of 
this world ;” as “‘ not coming with 
observation,” or worldly show and 
splendour. It is placed, therefore, 
under the supreme authority, not 
of any created intelligence, either 
human or angelic, but of Christ 
himself, who is expressly declared 
to be ‘‘the head of the church, 
which is his body,” for “‘ Jehovah 
is her lawgiver, he is her king.” 
This church comprehends those 
only whose names are written in 
heaven, who have experienced the 
renovating and transforming ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit of God, 
by whose invincible agency, faith, 
and love, and all the constituent 
principles of the christian cha- 
racter, are communicated. Is the 
church of Christ compared to a 
building? It is called “an holy 
temple in the Lord,” and is said 
to be composed of “ living stones,” 
all ‘‘ fitly framed together,” and 
built on Jesus Christ as the only 
‘** foundation.” Other characters 
may attach themselves to the 
church, and constitute a part of 
its visible form; yet they are only 
as scaffolding standing around the 
sacred edifice, but do not con- 
stitute an essential part of it. 
How different are the ideas of 
the church of Christ, which these 
and similar passages of scripture 
give us, from those which are 
generally associated with the 
pompous appellation — the Church 
of England. 

From these observations, you 
perceive, that I consider the true 
ehurch of Christ, as comprehend- 
ing real believers only, who re- 
gard him as their sovereign Lord, 
who obey, from the heart, his 
holy, righteous, and benevolent 
laws, who cordially embrace the 
trath of his gospel, and who an- 
ticipate a spiritual reward. Let 
us then inquire whether it is 


agreeable to the will of Christ 
that his spiritual and holy religion, 
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asit is identified with his church, 
should be. so incorporated in any 
political system, as to form a 
part of the civil constitution of 
the country? 

The end of all civil and politi- 
cal institutions is the temporal 
welfare of society ; the protection 
of our persons, our families, and 
our property ; or, in the language 
of scripture, ‘‘ for the punishment 
of evil doers, and for the praise, 
or security, of them that do well.” 
The principles which are concen- 
trated in the political constitution 
of a nation, from which all the 
laws emanate, the laws them- 
selves, the supreme executive 
power, as well as every subordi- 
nate authority, and, in fact, the 
whole political machinery, should 
operate for those purposes alone, 
which have been specified ;—and 
whenever the secular authority 
interferes with religion, or at- 
tempts to legislate for the soul, 
it steps beyond its appointed 
province, and offers an insult to 
the Head of the christian church, 
by meddling with a cause which 
he has himself engaged to super- 
intend, and to which he alone is 
competent. 

But you ask, may not the cause 
of religion and the interests of the 
state be better secured, and more 
effectually promoted, by forming 
an alliance between the principles 
and the maxims of both? ill 
not the solemn sanctions of reli- 
gion give authority and efficacy 
to the laws; and will not the su- 
perintendence, and the activity 
of the laws, advance the cause of 
religion? This specious reasoning 
has given birth to all the ecclesi- 
astical incorporations and esta- 
blishments which exist, and which 
I deplore as the enemies of God, 
as clouds drawn over the beauty 
and simplicity of the christian 
church, and as forming the chief 
obstacles to the universal propa- 

ion of the gospel in the world. 
us briefly examine this plau- 
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sible argument for uniting the in- 
terests of church and state. 

Nothing is more clear to you, 
my dear friend, who are so well 
acquainted with the history of 
nations, both ancient and modern, 
than that those in general who 
have managed the affairs of states 
and kingdoms, have beep men to 
whom the cause of religion was 
not dear; and who, if we may 
infer any thing from their moral 
character, and their general de- 
portment, were enemies to God, 
and the best interests of men. 
Can we imagine, then, that such 
men intended, by promoting reli- 
gious establishments, to advance 
the prosperity of that gospel 
which they neither loved nor 
practised? Even to suppose it, 
is ridiculous, and absurd. Then 
they must have had other inter- 
ests to serve, and not those which 
they avowed;—and what inter- 
ests could these be, if not those 
of the state, or such as promoted 
theirownaggrandizement! What, 
shall the holy religion of Jesus be 
made a mere tool to answer state- 
purposes, and the selfish ends of 
those statesmen too, who have 
been the most iniquitous, tyran- 
nical, and cruel! I am sure that 
it fills you with sacred horror, 
and indignation, to recollect that 
the divine religion, which origi- 
nated your brightest hopes, and 
your best feelings, has been so 
often enlisted in so base a cause, 
and employed by avaricious un- 
eincipled men, to accomplish 
the most nefarious plans, and to 
secure the most dishonourable 
and unworthy objects. 

While it is obvious, that all go- 
vernments, in giving a systematic 
and exclusive establishment to 
religion, and those more especi- 
ally who have selected christianity 
for that purpose, have contem- 
plated their own political pur- 
poses only, let it be further ask- 
ed, does this religion fequire an 
alliance with any political form, 
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in order either to its safety or its 
success in the world? This would 
reflect at once on the wisdom and 
the power of its author: no; the 
religion of Jesus certainly does 
not need such aid. Were it a 
mere cunningly-devised fable, or 
human invention, dependent on 
the will and the sword of the 
civil magistrate for its existence, 
and expecting its success from 
human agency, then, indeed, let 
it invite a coadjutor in the state, 
and dread the monarch’s frown, 
and obsequiously implore his 
smile. But the religion of the 
cross is divine. It is the cause of 
God; and it is to offer an insult 
to the Omnipotent, to suppose 
him either incapable of affording 
protection, or unwilling to give 
success, to that cause whose in- 
terests he espouses. Can we 
imagine, that a religion so holy 
needs the support of intriguing 
courtiers, or that its authority can 
be augmented by the approval of 
monarchs, and the vote of senates? 
No: let no heart fear for the ark 
of the Lord, and therefore let no 
hand of human power be pre- 
sumptuously stretched forth in 
its defence. 

From this reasoning, it is ob- 
vious, that it cannot be in unison 
with the will of the supreme au- 
thority of the christian church, 
that his spiritual and holy religion 
should be made a constituent part 
of any political system whatever, 
no, not even a part of that of 
England, excellent as it is, and 
which I regard as a model of 
government, worthy of being co- 
pied by every nation on the face 
of the earth. But were more 
te necessary, it is at hand. 

he language of Christ is suffici- 
ently decisive and intelligible, 
when he declares that “‘ his king- 
dom is not of this world;” and, 
therefore, it must be a high of- 
fence against him, to attempt to 
identify it with any merely tem- 
poral institutions, by either in- 
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corporating it in the political esta- 
blishments of this world, or by 
making it the instrument of giv- 
ing them permanency, or of pro- 
moting their aggrandizement. 

I did propose to show, that, 
however offensive it may be to 
Jesus Christ, to belold his reli- 
gion allied with the political in- 
stitutions of the country, that it 
is notwithstanding done; but the 
fact is so obvious as to render 
this labour unnecessary. While 
the chief magistrate of these 
realms is declared to be the head 
of the church of England; while 
the principal officers of the hier- 
archy are appointed by his au- 
thority; while a bench of bishops 
sitin one of the houses of legis- 
lation; while a reception of the 
Lord’s supper is required in order 
to fill the chief offices of state ; 
while the secular authority pre- 
scribes both what is to be believ- 
ed, and how God is to be wor- 
shipped ; and while both the 
legislature and the throne main- 
tain an absolute control over your 
church,---it cannot be denied, 
that their interests are blended, 
and that they are but component 
parts of one political system. 

Such being my views, the voice 
of conscience, and a regard to the 
honour of that sacred cause to 
which I attach myself, unite to 
induce me to forsake an establish- 
ment, which combines in herself 
elements so heterogenous, often 
to answer purposes so derogatory 
to the glory of Jesus Christ, and 
which it is of the utmost moment 
to distinguish and keep separate. 
In my next I propose to show 
you, that the religious establish- 
ment of this country assumes to 
itself prerogatives which are op- 
posed to the supreme authority of 
Christ, and the inalienable rights 
of conscience. 


I remain, my dear friend, 
Your’s truly, 
TROPHIMUS. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MANU- 
SCRIPT SERMONS OF THE LATE 
REV. SAMUEL LAVINGTON, OF 
BIDEFORD. 


THE following is part of a ser- 
mon preached on the death of 
Mr. Josias Wren,* aged 85, from 
Genesis xlix. 18. “ I have waited 
for thy salvation, O Lord.” The 
sermon is thus introduced :— 

- —And thought it long a 
coming! I was even sometimes 
tempted to fear that it would ne- 
ver come at all. A great while 
ago, it seemed as if my feeble 
shattered frame could not hold 
together much longer, and I was 
daily looking when this earthl 
tabernacle would be dissolved, 
and my imprisoned sou! be set at 
liberty ; but month after month, 
year after year, passed on, and 
found me, and left me a prisoner 
still. I could not help groaning, 
being burdened ; and with an ea- 
gerness, too near to impatience, 
crying; The Lord hath forsaken 
me, and my God hath forgotten 
me. But this was my infirmity. 
When the time to favour me, even 
the set time was come, death kindly 
broughtthe salvation I had so long 
expected, and a precious salva- 
tion I findit! The one half was 
not told me. I never could have 
conceived it possible, that such 
great things should be prepared 
for sucha wormas I! If I had 
waited as many ages, as I have 
lived days on the earth, an hour 
in heaven would have made 
amends for all!- Oh, if I had 
now all my dear children about 
me, with all the authority of a 
parent, I would charge them; 
and with all the affection of a 
friend, I would intreat them, not 
to neglect this great salvation; 
and, if I could but tell them a 
thousandth part of what I now 
know of it, they would look upon 





* At the house of this gentleman, the 
celebrated Mr. Hervey boarded, while 
he was curate at Bideford. . 
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the world with contempt, they 
would look upon sin with abher- 
rence, they would think nothi 
worth their attention, but to learn 
more of this promised Saviour, 
and to secure a part in this pre- 
cious salvation!” * * * * * 

[The preacher then proceeds to 
inquire what Jacob may be sup- 

to mean by this salvation, 
and what is implied in waiting for 
it. And he concludes his discourse 
with the following improvement. } 

1. “ That our faith in Christ is 
ante encouraged and strength- 
ened by the example and experi- 
ence of Old Testament believers.” 

2. “ How frightful soever 
death may appear at a distance, 
God can make it look pleasant 
on a believer when it comes near.” 

3. “‘ Let young persons be 

rsuaded to secure an interest 
in this salvation betimes.” 

** Jacob, at his first setting out 
into the world, gave himself up 
to the Lord at Bethel, and en- 
tered into a covenant that was 
never afterwards forgotten, either 
by God or himself: and he had 
the comfort of it in his old age. 
There is not one of you, but if 
you had stood round the bed of 
the dying patriarch, and had 
seen him after he had made an 
end of commanding and blessing 
his sons, with what composure 
he gathered up his feet into the 
bed, and gave up the ghost ;—I say 
there is not one of you, but would 
probably have wiped his eyes, 
and said ; Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his! But, if you would 
die their death, you must live 
their life. I call heaven and earth 
to witness that this salvation 
hath been freely and frequently 
offered to you, but you will not 
accept of it, —youwill not so much 
as look at it! No ;—‘ you have 
other things to mind;’ well, then, 
mind those other things; mind 
your hesinene mind your plea 
* sures; expect great thi 
Cong, Mae, No. 15. 
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from the world ; butdepend upon 
it, the Lord hath rejected your con~ 


othing fidences, and you shall not 
in them. Either you pre ia 


obtain what you are waiting for; 
or if you do obtain it, you shall 
find it sanity and veration of spi- 
rit. And if this were all, it would 
not signify so much; but I have 
further to tell you, that the bus- 
tle of business, and the pleasures 
of sin, are but for a season; and 
that if you should be ever so suc- 
cessful in your worldly pursuits, 
you must, one day or other, die 
and leave it all, and you know 
net how soon. You cannot be 
sure of living to old age: alas, 
you cannet be sure of living till 
to-morrow ! This night your soul 
may be required at your hands! 
And if it should!——Oh, my 
young friends, if tt should !— 
How do I wish now pet 
tongue were as the of are 
olan and that I Seal describe 
the hurry and confusion, the hor- 
ror and anguish of your minds, 
to find yourselves all at once with, 
but a step between you and death, 
and no provision made for eter- 
nity! It would melt a heart of 
stone to observe your surprise, 
your dreadful consternation, and 
to hear your piteous outcries: 
“ Lord, have mercy upon me ! 
Christ have mercy upon me! 
But what can I expect! Fool 
that I was to mind worldly busi- 
ness, to mind sensual gratifiea- 
tions, to mind any thing ever so 
trifling, ever so hurtful, and not 
to mind salvation! And now that 
I wonld, I cannot,—I have not 
ability; I cannot be compo 
enough to think. While I 
his terrors, I am distracted. I have 
been a thoughtless wicked wretch 
all my life, and now I am waiting 
with anxious dread: I am wait- 
ing; but, oh, it is not for sal- 
vation! Pity me, pity me, O ye 
my friends. Save me from my- 
f!—Save mé fromdeath! Seve 


» 
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‘“* But I hasten from this scene 
of horror; only let me leave this 
word with you: Behold, Now is 
the accepted time ; behold, Now is 
the day of salvation !” Hs: 

4.“ Let aged christians rejoice 
in the approach of salvation, and 
put themselves in a waiting pos- 
ture.” 

** Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God. Reoice 
then in the Lord, O ye righteous, 
shout for joy all ye that are up- 
right in heart. Rejoice inthe Lord 
always, and again I say rejoice ; 
for now is your salvation nearer 
than when you first believed. 
Bless God for the beginnings of 
salvation: that when it is only 
one here and there, that are in- 
quiring after Christ, you are of 
the happy few; that the Lord 
was pleased in early life to open 
your understanding, to perceive 
the preciousness of salvation, and 
incline your heart to secure a 
part in it. Bless God for any 
tastes you have had of the sweet- 
ness of salvation. If you have had 
a cluster from Eshcol, or - it be 
only a single e; or if you 
have been " eruited to dip the 
top of your rod in the honey, us 
you are passing through the 
wilderness ;—any the smallest, 
earnest, and foretaste of the hea- 
venly inheritance, be thankful 
for that, and look forward to the 
fast-approaching period, when 
that which is perfect shail come, 
and that which is in part, shall be 
done away. In the mean time you 
may be called to undergo a great 
fight of afflictions. Outward 
troubles are sometimes galling 
enough, but inward troubles are 
much more so. The spirit of a 
man will sustain common injir- 
mity ; but a wounded spirit, who 
can bear? To find that when you 
would do good, evil is present with 

; to be kept at such a forbid- 
ding distance from HIM, whom 
souls love; to have so_little 
enjoyment of God, and; what is 
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worse,.such faint desires after 
him; to find so much defilement 
in every thing you have and do,— 
your bodies, souls, graces, duties, 
—such a sinful mixture in them 
all, must be very, very grievous. 
Be it so just now; it shall not 
be so always ;—it may not be so 
long: in a little time, he that shall 
come, will come, and will not tarry, 
and he will bring salvation with 
him. Put yourselves then in a 
posture to receive him. It ap 
pears by the history of Jacob, 
that he had left the burden of 
worldly business, in a great mea- 
sure, to his sons, for several 
years; so that he had more lei- 
sure to converse with God by 
meditation and prayer; and set 
his house and his heart in order 
before he died. And it would be 
prudent in us, as far as circum- 
stances will admit, to go and do so 
likewise. Those especially, who 
are drawing apace towards the 
close of life, should contract their 
engagements and connexions with 
the world, and set apart as much 
time as they can for religious re- 
tirement, and heavenly contem- 
plation. It would be more decent, 
and abundantly more comfortable, 
to take leave of the world by 
choice, and to retire gradually, 
than to die in a hurry and by 
constraint. To see an old person 
eaten up with cares,—his head, 
and hands, and tongue, all full of 
the world he is just going to 
leave,—how unseemly! Accus- 
tom yourselves to think often of 
death, and think of it as your 
deliverer and friend. To be sure 
there is something dismaying in 
the countenance of this king of 
terrors, even though we know 
that his sting is taken away: but 
as it is death only, that can bring 
you tothe possession of that sal- 
vation you have been so long 
waiting for, that should reconcile 
you to it ;—reconcile you ?—it 
‘should make you love death, and 
long for it. Tn this sense, you 
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should take pleasure in infirmities, 
and smile at every new symptom 
of bodily decay ; especially, if you 
find that as your outward man pe- 
rishes, your inward man is renewed 
day by day. And when all things 
are read y,—when heaven is ready 
for you, and you are ready for 
heaven, then he will send some 
kind angel to fetch you home: he 
will even condescend himself to 
beckon you from the throne of 
his glory, with a---friend, come up 
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hither { and then!——No, I will 
not attempt so much as to guess 
what you shall then be, and pos- 
sess, and enjoy. Let the prophet 
tell you a little of your sensations 
on that joyful occasion; Isaiah 
xxv. 9. ‘* And it shall be said in 
that day, lo, this is our God, we 
have waited for him, and*he will 
save us;---this is the Lord, we 
have waited for him; we will be 
glad and rejoice in his salvation. 
Amen.” 





———— 
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The Scripture ‘Testimony to the Messiah: 
$c. By John Pye Smith, D. D. Vol. 1. 
Fenner. Price 14s. 


(Concluded from page 41.) _ 


Tue second book of this important and 
valuable work, is entitled, ‘* On the in- 
formation to be obtained concerning the 
person of the Messiah, from the prophe- 
tic descriptions of the Old Testament.” 
We consider this the most difficult and 
delicate part of the undertaking, and, 
therefore, enter upon the examination 
of it with considerable diffidence. We 
do this from a deep sense of the awful 
importance of the subject, and from a 
strong feeling of what is due to the ac- 
knowledged talents and learning of the 
author. Should we be under the neces- 
sity of differing fromhim on some points, 
we trust the candour, for which Dr. 
Smithis so eminently distinguished, and 
the real difficulty of the points them- 
selves, will render further apology un- 
necessary. We shall, however, first go 
over the whole plan of the work, and 
then snbjoin to our analysis the few 
strictnres to which we conceive the plan 
and execution liable. 

In the introduction, the author having 
noticed that the official character of 
Jesus of Nazareth was the object of 
prophecy and expectation, under the 


~ earlier scheme of diyine revelation, 


and that no persons making serious pre- 
tensions to the character of christians, 
would think of denying this fact, pro- 
ceeds to observe how natural and obvi- 
ous was the line of investigation marked 
out, by this circumstance, for the author 
of the Calm Inquiry ;—and yet, strange 
to relate, that cious divine has scarce 
given it a place in his volume. He hasa 
single section, and that confined in 
its bearings to fife contemporaries of 
our Lord, upon’ the question, “‘ whe- 
ther the Jews expected a pre-existent 
Messiah.” This inquiry, as the author 


no doubt found it rather a perilous one, 
he dispatched in a very summary way. 
Having performed, in another part of 
his Inquiry, a sort of critical feint, with 
six of the weakest and most dubious 
passages,* he retreats from the contest 
with the pompous stride and disdainful 
airs of a haughty conqueror.—But the 
plain fact is, that having approached, 
in this part of his Inquiry, rather too 
near to the field of investigation on 
which he ought first to have entered, 
and finding it likely to abound, at least 
to him, in precipitous and fatal gulfs, in 
which his whole system must have been 
in perpetual danger of being swallowed 
np, he vaults at once, on the ambitions 
pinions of Socinian logic, over the ample 
tield of inspired prophecy, to a pesition 
as elevated and unassailable, as ever 
pride and scorn could make it ;—“ Such 
arguments admit of no reply. One 
can only wonder that learned men can 
impose upon themselves by such slender 
and miserable sophisms.” Unawed by 
the mighty scorn of this passage, Dr. 
Smith proceeds to open his Inquiry, 
with a chapter on the term Messiah. 
He then notices the first application of 
the phrase to anoint, and observes, that 
this was a symbolic action ; it denoted 
“ congecration to the immediate service 
or homage of the Deity.” It was subse- 
quently used as “ a ceremony of inaugu- 
ration to the most important offices 
known among men, the sACERDOFAL, the 
REGAL, and the PROPHETIC.” Having 
exhibited instances of each of these ap- 
plications of the ceremony, he says; “Thus 
we have evidence, that this rite was 
practised under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion ; that a great and exclusive import- 
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re the term Anointed, or 
Christ, is cast into the cracible of soci- 
nian Criticism, in order te destroy the 
tfiat Moses had any notion of a 
Gunner rm ages he concludes, “ Such 
was origin, such was the 

ry signification of the sacred Bead 0008 
anointed which, in its Hebrew and Greek 
forms, has been adopted into most other 


In the. second chapter, he treats on 
“* the early expectation of the Messiah.” 
Having referred to the general expec- 
tation, maintained for so inaiy centu- 
i the oriental nations, the 
Greeks the Romans, and having no- 
tieed the expressions of some of the 
most eminent sages of antiquity, he adds; 
“¥ can perceive ro method of account- 
ing for language, so-rational, as to 
—_ that it is the feeble and distant 
of the early tradition, or of the 

ae one alee ont chap 
e , in the next ter, 
- state the “ wey the bw 
ie the estament to the 
Messiah?” * This isa of some dif- 
ee essential to the efficiency of 
the tor’s seo og be ben tiaplenaa eae 
we are happy to say he in 
the discussion of it, his usual acuteness 
and sobriety of judgment. The fullow- 
ing are the two i 


1. **Oar first criterion is the common rule 
of all rational i ; that the sense 
afforded by a cautious and critical examina- 
tion of the terms of , and an im- 
partial constraction of sentence 
according to the known of the lan- 

and the writer, be as naturally 
and justly refers to the MESSIAH, and cannot, 
wii Fs jab to any object 
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rg conceived to be ive 
of Messiah.” The the 
Doetor does not extend to exami- 


nation of every passage, which has beer 
a to the M , but 

to such, as, according te the previ- 

ous Criteria, in them evidence of 
being so desi It will be obvious, 
that, evernupon the 9 or age laid down 
ex sting a few passages, 
which have, by high authorities, been 


employed in illustration of the Messiah’s 
character. Dr. Smith has carefully ex- 
amined all those which he has himself 
addaced; bat as he well knew that 
many of his readers wowld expect to see 
several other passages in list, we 
think something should have been said 
in reference to the principal of these : 
especially as some of them have hitherto 
heid a prominent sie in theological 
discussions. We | take the liberty 
of noticing a few of these hereafter ; 
but before we do so, we shall endeavour 
to give owr readers sume idea of the 
manner in which Dr. Smith has treated 
those whose aathority he deems un- 
questionable. From the very nature of 
his undertakimg, it will be evident, that 
we can give no analysis of this part of 
the oom and even a sasienne of the 
thirty-two passages, or classes 

ges, which he bas examined sk weap 
many sections, would prove very unsa- 
tisfactory, and give our readers no a 
portanity of forming a judgment of t 
talents and candour of Dr. Smith in this 
great andertakivg. We shall, therefore, 
ree a as specimens ; not me 

t will prove more grati 
any rie abstract af pl puree It is 
neceseary for us to our readers, 
that, for the sake of greater accuracy, 
and with a view to free his argument 
from idle appeals a the received 
translation, the aathor bas uniformly 
given, when necessary, a new version of 
the —— enumerated, and of others 
to which he has occasion to refer. 

It sonen be. hapae im avn Set we 
cannot possibly introduce ng an 
learned notes, which the an- 
thor’s opinions in relation to these pas- 

> they contain a mass of valuable 

of whieh saves sncienene 

divine we be happy to avail. himself. 

We r the ninth, one of his most 

valuable sections, but can give only a 
part of it. 


THE REDEEMER, THE LIVING ONE. 
Job. xix. 23---27. 
. Seetecesnnsly, temrenteivene vesnnien | 
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«uf ae 7 de know my REDEEMER, the 
I 


VING ONE: 
‘And he, the Last, will arise over the dust. 
“And, after the disease has cut down my skin, 
« Even from my flesh I shall see Gop: 
« Whom I shall see on my behalf ; 
«“ And mine eyes shall behold Him, and not 


«“ The thoughts of my bosom are accom- 


“Tr has been the fashion with a class of 
and divines, Dw mag perh 


names of wey Clerc, and Warburton, 
to from e any reference to 
a ‘atere life, or the Tapsteden of the Mes- 
siah; and no slight contempt has been ex- 
pressed for the ouleny 38 mental servi- 
tude (very candidly n for granted) of 
those who entertain the belief of a 
pos oracaaed P eps has, et ae the 
i e ter num scripture 
Sas, ancien vas modern, popish and 
| rg wee The usual Pry wrens against 
is interpretation are, that no vestiges ap- 
pear in the book of Job of any ac silatenee 
with the doctrine of a future life ; that it 
would be very extraordinary, if there really 
existed in the mind of the r of this 
book, any knowledge of the emer to 
come, that such a glorious hope should show 
itself no where_but in this single . 
that we cannot reconcile such an avevahais 


To all these objections, the Doctor 
replies at some length, and with great 
areseveralother passages which 

come under review, treated, we think, 


PIERCED BY THE PEOPLE OF JERUSALEM. 
Zech. xii. 8---10. 
*« In that day, Jehovah will be the protector, 
Around the iohabitents of Jerusalem : 
And the infirm among them shall be in that 
day as David, 
And the house of Davidas God, 
As the angel of Jehovah before their face. 


9 ce et cern eile 

I will pursue to ion all the 

nations that shall assault Jerusalem. 

memgeroenenpen Sghenee ot David 
inhabitants of Jerusalem 


irit of grace and supplications: 
they shall look untome whom they have 
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hepe and trust, and as bitterly deplori 
their former disbelief and penn Br to hime 
But Jehovah declares HIMSELF tobe the per- 
prbenen ininking Po con, wil nasett, 
‘ pi , no thinking person assert. 
The real sufferer was ‘the man Christ Jesus.’ 
If, then, we are willing to do justice to the 
whole testimony of scripture, must it not 
follow that there is such unity between the 
suffering man and the eternal , as,without 
confusing the properties ofeach nature, ren- 
ders it proper for the Divine Being to use 
this personal style ;---‘ they shall look unto 
ME whom they have pierced?’---The lan- 
guage of inspiration must be just and true : 
and therefore the Messiah must be a divine 
as well as a human being.” ---p. 327---329. 


The thirty-second section is on a con- 
siderable class of passages in which the 

rasé ANGEL OF JEHOVAH is used. 

aving cited most of these passages, the 
Doctor exhibits the princi perfec- 
tions ascribed in them to the Angel of 
the Lord, and observes he is in the most 
express manner declared to be Jeho- 
vah, and “ yet this mysterious Being is 
represented as distinct from God, and 
acting = the term Angel Tw un- 
der a divine mission.” He here exa- 
mines the opinion held by Dr. Priestley 
and Mr. Belsham in reference to the 
solution of these passages, and final 
shows, “ that the Being, eminently 
led the Angel of Jehovah, is one, who is, 
in certain respects or properties, distinct 
from God ; and yet is, at the same time, 
truly and essentially THE same with 
God.” 


The thirty-third section is on the re- 
markable use of plural namesandattribu- 
tives in application to the Divine Being. 
This point the learned author has set in 
its proper place ;—not founding upon 
it ai be ecey proof of oy doctrine of 
the Trinity, but viewing the peculiarity 
of idiom involved in it, as originating 
in a design to intimate a plurality.in the 
nature of the one God, notte give an 
absolute declaration. “ Such a system of 
intimation,” he observes, “ existed an- 
der the earlier dispensations of revealed 
knowledge, with regard to a variety of 
truths, the clear manifestation of which 
was reserved for the brightness of the 
gospel day.” There is much acute and 
sound criticism in this section, and con- 
sidering the natural difficulty of the sub- 
ject, and the conjectures and i 
with which socinian writers had sar- 
rounded it, we think he has succeeded 
to admiration in exhibiting the precise 


siemaneivedien of en eae 
Maggette 
racter of the Messiah contained in the 
tates Seite cecmpaie ta 
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general result of this induction ; and the 
closing chapter is devoted to an “ In- 
quiry into the state of opinion and ex- 
pectation with respect to the Messiah, 
existing among the Jews in the period 
between the closing of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the dissolution of their na- 
tional establishment.” 

The first section of this chapter is on 
the Syriac and Septuagint Versions of 
the Old Testament ; of both which the 
account is sufficiently brief. In the se-* 
cond section, he reviews the Chaldee 
Targums, and their use of the phrase, 
the word of Jah. 

This is one part of the work upon 
which we feel a.degree of hesitation, in 


subscribing to the author’s views. His © 


general conclusion upon the use of the 
phrase in question is, “ that no certain 
information can be deduced on the doc- 
trine of the Jews, in the interval be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New, 
concerning the person of the Messiah.” 
If he simply means that no very definite 
notions can be formed from the Tar- 
gums, &c. of the attributes and character 
of Messiah, we certainly do not differ 
from him, but if he means that under the 
phrase the Word of the Lord, the Jews 
of that period never understood the 
Messiah or the Logos, we have some 
doubts as to the legitimacy of his con- 
clusion. The learned author appears 
to us to furnish a very formidable ob- 
jection himself to this view, in what he 
says concerning Philo. We feel it, with 
him, utterly impossible to account for 


. the strange language of that writer upon 


the Logos, but upon the supposition, 
that among the Greek Jews, at least, 
the more learned, this phrase was ap- 

lied to the Messiah, and that they had 
Domed so to apply it, either from the 
study of their own scriptures, or from 
the more learned and spiritual commen- 
tators with whom they were conversant. 
We know of no sources from which 
Philo could derive his opinions, but the 
writings of his brethren, and the Hebrew 
scriptures ; and as he professes to inves- 
tigate their theology, we think his testi- 
mony ampleand satisfactory to the point 
at issue,—their interpretation of the ‘Lo- 
gos of God,” or the Chaldee Memra of Juh. 
Fanciful and inconclusive, and allegori- 
calas is Philo, his views upon this point, 
should, we think, have been admitted as 
a testimony to the prevailing notions of 
the better informed Jews, especially 
when the remarkable coincidence be- 
tween some of his expressions, and those 
used by John, both in the G 1, the 


(Marcu, 


many other Jews had so understood it. 
Weare ready to admit that it was not 
30 wadannibea by the bulk of the Jew- 
ish nation, but we think there is stron- 
ger ground than Dr. Smith seems dispo- 
sed to allow, for supposing that some 
learned men, both Jews and Gentiles, 
thus interpreted the expression. The 
phraseology of John, in the beginning 
of his gospel, was utterly inexplicable 
on any other supposition; for though 
the Word of God was not a popular or 
well-understood name of the Messiah, 
it was clearly, both with Philo and Jobn, 
the denomination which they suppo- 
sed the speculative and philosophical 
to understand. Why should John con- 
descend to use a phrase or title, unusual 
to all the other apostles, if it had not 
been to take advantage of the admitted 
ideas of his more speculative brethren, 
upon the well known phrase, to show, 
thereby, that the two grand notions of 
equality with God, and yet distinction 
from him, included in tle phrase, beloug- 
ed to the only begotten of the Father. 
To us it appears, that, while Philo’s 
use of the phrase had brought it into 
more general notice, among the spiri- 


_ tual Jews, and givenoccasion to its use by 


the Apostle, Philo himself must have 
found some at least of his more philosophi- 
cal brethren familiar with the notion, 
that this was one of the more refined 
and strictly spiritual designations of the 
Messiah. If it be admitted, that the 
Jewish literati of Philo’s age held the 
notion of the identity of the Memra of 
Jah with the Messiah, then we think it 
would not be difficult to prove that they 
ascribed, without hesitation, the full at- 
tributes of Deity to the Memra. We are 
disposed to think, from the frequent use 
of the phrase, the Word.of Jehovah by 
the Targumists, when the scriptures use 
only the word Jehovah,* that the opinion 
prevailed among \the learned Jews be- 
fore the coming of Christ, of all the 
intercourse between God and men be- 
ing carried on by the Memra, or a medi- 
atorial deity, and not by Jehovah in per- 
son ; and to us it is abundantly evident, 
that to their Memra of Jah, or word of 
Jehovah, they aseribe distinct person- 
ality and full divinity. We merely sub- 
mit these observations to the considera- 
tion of our more leartied readers, with- 





he | instances wright easily be addu- 
eed. Take only the following as lying near- 
est at hand. Onkelos and Jonathan both 
say that Adam and his wife ‘heard the 
voice of the WorRD of the Lord God walking 
in the garden.” Genesis iii. 8. The Jerusa- 
lem Targum says, ‘‘ The worD of the Lord 
called to Adam :”’ and Onkelos and 

‘onathan ying,“ I 


Adam as sa 
heard the voice of thy worD in the garden.” 
Verse 9, 10. 
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out. professing ourselves to have entered 
ly into this inquiry. 

Dr. Smith has devoted one section, 
the third, of this chapter, to the writings 
of the Alexandrian Jews, or the Apo- 
crypha, and another to the writings of 
Philo concerning the Logos. He is 
clearly of opinion that Philo’s notions 
upon this subject are not to be traced 
to the Platonic philosophy, nor yet to 
the ethical lectures of the Alexandrian 

ilosophers, but to the sacred writings 
of the Old Testament. We are decidedly 
of the same opinion. But we rather 
wonder that Dr. Smith did not here 
allude to the probable obligations of 
Plato himself, to the same source. Some 
notice might here have been taken of 
the suggestion which many learned men 
have thrown out, not without some good 
foundation, that Plato wasalso indebted 
to the Greek Poet, Epicharmns, whose 
singular verses upon the Logos, written, 
as itis said, four hundred years before 
the time of Christ, deserved some 
notice. He speaks of the Logos as a 
distinct personality, as divine and a God, 
(Bsiog Aovyos, Be0s,) and that reason was 
planted in man by the divine Logos, 
(vo re bese Aye.) But we must pro- 
ceed with our analysis. 

The fifth section is devoted to the 
Rabbinical writings, of which we have 
a very judicious, though a very brief 
account. The sixth and last section is 
occupied in offering a summary of the 
Jewish opinions exhibited in the pre- 
ceding sections. Throughout this-chap- 
ter, as indeed in the whole work, the 
author displays great accuracy of learn- 
ing and extent of research. His reason- 
ings are uniformly characterized by 
candour and moderation. He is never 
anxious to force his way to a conclusion, 
by ingenuity or violence; and never 
reluctant to abandon a position which 
his friends have injudiciously or unjustly 
held. 

We fully agree with Dr. Smith in all 
his general principles, and most of his 
minor and subordinate reasonings ; but 
we shal] now candidly state some few 
objections to which his work is liable. 
Some doubts may, we think, be enter- 
tained whether beginning the induc- 
tion with the Old Testament, is, in our 
circumstances, the very West method of 
ascertaining the scriptural testimony to 
the character of the Messiah. We sub- 
mit to Dr. S. whether this is not like 
examining a book of revelation, with- 
out the help of its historical fulfil- 
ment. Most of the intimations, relative 
to the Messiali’s character, under the 

i tion, were emphatically the 
pucrnpia, (mysteries,) of which the New 
Testament was to be the awoxadruypic, 
(disclosure.) We have’ now before us 
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a work by Placzus, professor of theo- 
logy at Saumur, on the same subject, 
and which is constructed on what we 
conceive to be a better plan. It goes 
over all those passages in the Old Testa- 
ment which are either directly or indi- 
rectly applied to the Messiah in the 
New Testament, examining along with 
them other passages which are capable 
of a similar application. Proceeding 
upon this principle we advance, with 
that degree of confidence in our inter- 
pretations, which cannot be felt upon 
any other plan. Indeed, Dr. Smith seems 
aware. of this; for when he comes 
in chapter the third, to state the criteria 
of interpretation, he makes one of them 
to turn entirely upon the use made of 
the Old Testament citations, by the in- 
spired writers in the New. 

With regard to the critical examination 
of the passages cited in the fourth chap- 
ter we cheerfully bear testimony to the 
candour, moderation, and learning, dis- 
played in each particular section; and 
are sure that the most cautious and fas- 
tidious critic will not think that the 
Doctor has pressed too much into the 
service of his argument. Considering 
the wide field he had tocultivate, it can- 
not appear strange, if some parts of it 
are not laid out quite to the taste of all 
his readers. We are rather surprised 
at his introduction of some passages, the 
omission of others, and the extreme bre- 
vity with which many are dispatched. 
Weare aware that he has acted on the 
principle of selection; that in making 
the selection, there is room for some 
a of opinion; and that he must 
have found himself confined by the limits 
he had prescribed tohis work. Butwe 

fe we should have been better 
pleased, by a fuller discussion of some 
of the more important passages adduced, 
even if others had been thereby exclu- 
ded. It is here that the strength of 
the cause must, afterall, rest, and every 
thing should have been done to exhibit 
that strength in its broadest and most 
majestic features. Dr. 8. has brought 
forward, Genesis v, 28, 29, and omitted 
Genesis ix. 27, (“* God shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem,”) which we conceive 
te be the Le direct referehce of 
the two. ie important e on 
the Shiloh, Genme. xlix. M0, dis- 
missed in half a page, with the addi- 
tion of two unsatisfactory supplemen- 
poe notes. We think, when he was 
under the necessity of being so brief, 
as in the present instance, he should 
have given some references to other 
works, in which his more inquisitive rea- 
ders — have seen an ampler discus- 
sion.—To those who feel the desire and 
have the peneetverty of entering further 
jato the import of passage, we beg 
leave to recommend the learned work 
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of Solomon Deylingius,—Observationes 
Sacre, tom. ii. p. 106. 

Dr. Smith is still shorter on Dentero- 
nomy xviii. 18, 19. Tue PROPHET LIKE 
TO Moses. He remarks, that those 
who have interpreted this divine pro- 
mise, as referring to the succession of 
the inspired prophets in Israel and Ju- 
dah, or to any one among them, must 
have overlooked the principal circum- 
stance in the deseription, the likeness to 
Moses.” Now this is not the case, at 
least with some of them ; as they place 
the likeness in another circumstance, 
and not in resemblance to the character 
or office of Moses. Thus Dr. Geddes 
says ; “ the words like me are not-to be 
considered as a comparison of parity 
between Moses and his successors, but 
that they as well as he were to be raised 
by God out of their own people and na- 
tion.” (Remarks on the Heb. S. p, 437.) 
Now we do most sincerely wish that 
Dr. Smith had taken up the remarks of 
Dr. Geddes, and j d his own inter- 
pretation by an examination of the force 
of the Hebrew particle, and of the pre- 
ceding and following context.—On 2 
Samuel vii. 18, 19, we have read the 
remarks of the Doctor, and also the in-. 
genious disquisition of Kennicott, but 
afterall cannot profess a strong confi- 


- dence in the proposed alteration of —“Is 


this the manner of men?” into —“ this is 
the lawofthe Adam;”—meaning the man 
or Adam from above, who was to spring 
from David. Weare much more satis- 
fied with Kennicott’s translation and 
view of 2 Samuel xxiii. 1 to7. We think 


’ it a most decisive and satisfaetory pre- 


diction of Messiah’s glorious character. 
On the important prophecy, Isaiahvii. 
14.—“ Behold a virgin shall conceive 
and beara son,” &c. we feel a strong 
disposition, if we had room, to enter at 
some length ; as our opinion of its mean- 
ings is entirely different from that of 
our author. No part of the work has 
given us so little satisfaction. That 
some difficulty attends the passage we 
admit, but if it does not contain a plain, 
direct, and exclusive prophecy of the 
miraculous birth of Christ, we must des- 
pair of ever finding any one of this cha- 
rac the Old Testament. That some 
ies are to be found in the con- 

nexion of the passage, we do not deny, 
but they are almost all resolvable into 
the + ape how a future event coald 
be sign of a present deliverance? 
And to this we should reply, does not 


that present deliverance shonld 


be effected. Now, does not the lan. . 


guage of Isaiah, addressed to Ahaz, 
amount to this ?—‘ You will not believe 
that the deliverance of Israel or Judah 
is possible: you will not ask the Lotd 
for a sign of that which you deem ut- 
terly unlikely :— you are convinced that 
the impending destruction is inevitable. 
But thus saith the Lord, is it more im- 
possible than that a virgin should have 
ason? "Till this shall take place, how 
impossible and distant soever you may 
pronounce it, the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah must besafe.’ The view of 
this — adopted by Dr. Smith is 
thus stated : 

“1. I conceive that the divine declaration 
was calculated for two classes of persons 
and therefore intended to comprize two 
very different objects. The first class con- 
sisted of Ahaz and his ee eee with 
those among the Jews whose mindsregarded 
only temporal enjoyments, and whose wishes 

no higher than toa political deliveranee. 


uy 
| 


to their countrymen, under some actual or 
threatened calamity, to derive the chief 
yee Soeeen from the great ‘ hope 
of Israel,’ the promise of the Messiah. 

2. “ For the reasons already stated, it ap- 
ie aap Ae ea the © tar et 
appellation, ‘ virgin,’ was at the moment 
applied to a known mdividual who, at the 
proper time afterwards, became the mother 
of a disti child. Abrabenel and 
other Jewish writers maintain this, and sup- 
peer, the person to have. been the wife of 
f 3 but, as is well known, the genera- 
lit eee Peer rarer SL Poe 
oplaion. ‘0 
le 
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country, and a signal honour to the house of text, by the late venerable Granville 

Dani, pamely Pious and upright He- Sharp, im his “ Remarks on several very: 
p- 270, 271. important prophecies.” The subject is 


We object to the whole of this reason- 
ing as hypothetical and conjectural, 
rted by facts, and unnecessary 
e exposition of the text. So far 
from the sign, as “~< ined by Dr. 
Smith, being considered from the Lord, 
it would have been viewed by Ahaz and 
his unbelieving countrymen, as only a 
lucky conjecture, respecting one of the 
most common events,—that a young 
married woman should have a son. 
This view of it is also, we must main- 
tain, totally subversive of the principle 
on which Matthew applies it to the 
fact of the miraculous conception. If 
the term moby may signify a married 
woman having a son in the ordina 
course of nature, how it can also signify 
the virgin mother of our Lord having a 
son contrary to that course, is beyond 
our comprehension. The reasoning in 
the notes, by which Dr. Smith supports 
his view, appears to us as extraordinary 
as the theory itself. We have not room 
to quote them, nor yet to discuss them ; 
but we must be allowed to say, the 
strong evidence borne to the sense of 
the passage by Matthew, ought to 
aside and outweigh all the difficult 
The fact alleged, that Christ never 
was called Immanuel by any of his fa- 
mily or friends, is not worthy of being ad- 
mitted in the shape of an objection. It 
mefely proves that we-are to apply that 
term rather as a denomination descriptive 
of his actual character, and of the pre- 
vailing feature of his office, than as an 
appellation to be given him at the time. 
We must therefore be permitted to de- 
elare our unshaken conviction that the 
Hebrew term 059, both from its deriva- 
tive and uniform application, signifies 
avirgin, (virgo, pura, intacta, innupta, ) 
and, that hence, the prophecy has a strict 
and necessary reference to a miracu- 
lous and extraordinary birth, which 
never had an accomplishment till the 
incarnation of Jesus. Perhaps it may 
be alleged, that we have not met all the 
arguments of Dr. Smith, nor taken into 
view all the difficulties of the passage : 
we can assure Dr. Smith and our rea- 
ders, this arises, not from any idea that 
they are insurmountable, but simply 
from the limits to which the nature of 
our work restricts us. If the reader 
should wish to see all our reasons and 
views on this subject, we mnst.refer to 
the following works ; Vitringe Obser- 
vationes, lib. v. cap. 1.— Surenliusius de 
Katallage, &c. p.150—165.—Spanheimii 
Dubia Evangelica, pars prima 269, ad 
There is‘also an ingenious and 
our less 
may consult on this 
Cone. Mae. No. 15. 


for 


tion, 


br 


of great importance: for while we would’ 
not contend about a disputable out-post, 
or doubtful auxiliary position, we must 
enter a decided and solemn protest 
against a tame surrender of those main 
works of the prophetic fortress, within 
which the most learned and renowned 
champions of true christianity have hi- 
therto bid defiauce to all the violence 
and all the treachery of socinian and in- 
fidel Polyphemuses, On the remaining 
assages adduced by Dr. Smith, we 
ave little to remark, It excited our 
surprise however to find he had omitted 
80 very conspicuous a passage as Psalm 
Ixviii. 17, 18; quoted Ephesians iv. 8, 
So far as we have been able to examine, 
we are much pleased with the accuracy 
of his translations, and the propriety of 
his comments. We only regret that he 
does not more frequently indulge us 
with his own remarks, instead of quoting 
from modern German critics; many of 
whom have retired far beyond the fi 
regions of unitarianism, and are-at this 
moment distilling from thedivinity-chair 
the foulest poison of infidelity. Notwith- 
standing these few exceptions which we 
have felt constrained to make,we must be 
allowed to express, in the strongest lan- 
guage, our confidence in the general 
results of the Doctor's invaluable work. 
The novelty of his plan, at least among 
English works of theology, and the ex- 
=_— scholarship with which he has 
led up the whole of it, will-secure to 
him the admiration and the gratitude of 
all the friends of sound divinity ; and, 
what we are thoroughly convinced will 
be infinitely more gratifying to his heart, 
he will have the satisfaction of seeing 
pre tah perro vty 3 eegter 
cause of o oxy, which no 
can undermine, and no presumption 
overleap. We consider the work as a 
very valuable acquisition to the stock 
of biblical literature. It is a volume 
which should be in the hands of all 
young ministers, as embracing more 
sound criticism, unalloyed with conjec- 
ture, than is to be found in any other 
volume in our language.— We were grati- 
fied to find from some incidental notices 
of Mason Good’s translation of Job, that 
Dr. Smith’s opinion of that work is very 
similar to our own, and widely different 
from that pronounced upon it by some 
very arrogantand indignant critic, inone 
of our most respectable monthly journals. 
We cannot take leave of Dr. — with- 
out expressing our regret at the extrava- 
t price of the volume,and our hope that 
} sree arm will be taken to reduce the 
price of the second, which is to ‘contain 
the evidence from the New Testament. 


Z 
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We greatly fear that the sale, and con- 
sequently the usefulness of the whole 
work, will be inipeded, if the two vo- 
Tames cannct be published for Jess than 
Twenty-eight Shillings. 
PLD LDL 
Obligations to the Observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. A Sermon, preached before the 
Monthly Meeting of Ministers and 
Churches in London, by H. F. Burder, 
M.A. Price 1s.6d, Black and Co. 
and Hamilton. 
THe: is no practice we wish more de- 
cidedly to recommend, on account of 
the momentous and valuable results 
which must necessarily ensue, than a 
recurrence, upon all subjects relating to 
religious faith, discipline, and obser- 
vance, to the law, and to the testimony. 
We owe to the unhallowed mixture of 
human with divine authority, most 
of those superstitions. and corruptions 
which have not only sullied the purity 
of revealed truth, but which have de- 
stroyed the simplicity, and defaced the 
beauty by which the form of religion 
was characterized in the early and apos- 
tolic age. As protestant neo me 
are apt u every occasion to make a 
ec mfident and csheephante peal to the 
divine scriptures, as affording a com- 
plete justification of our conduct and 


principles; and in rae | the con- 


troversy with our brethren of the estab- 
lishment, have generally taken it for 
granted, though to a certain extent erro- 
neously, that there are no requirements 
of fellowship, no terms of communion 
recognized among our churches, unsup- 
ported by the warrant and authority of 

mae of God. There certainly has 
been in some instances occasion to say, 
* seer heal thyself.” We, therefore, 
wish it to be understood, that wherever 
we discover a violation of the principles 
of nonconformity, we shall be the first 
to lift up our voice, though it be against 
beloved brethren. And here we may be 
allowed to notice it, as one of the excel- 
lencies of dissenting principles, that they 
do not bind upon us inconsistencies and 
grievances by law; that no one is de- 
nied the liberty of complaint and re- 
monstrance ; and that the administration 
of remedies to detected evils and in- 
consistencies may be as prompt and 
effectual as the parties concerned may 
wish. Among us yee aa laws 
against improvement, iously termed 
tnnovation. 


With res to the terms of com- 
munion in the admission of members to 
the table of Christ, we have no hesita- 

in asserting, that in many instances 
bmission to certain 


(Marcu, 


the holy scriptures. The ordinance of 
the Lord’s supper, in its nature so plain 
and simple, in its obligation so universal, 
and in its influence so highly salutary, 
has, from various causes, through suc- 
ceeding ages, acquired that mysterious 
solemnity, which seems almost to para- 
lyse the arm which dares to draw aside 
the veil that separates the holy of holies 
from the court and tabernacle of God. 
The unanswerable arguments and the 
irresistible eloquence of such treatises 
as have recently been before the public, 
must produce a kind of subterraneous 
trembling, if ~vt a visible overthrow, 
whe:e mov-as of separation have been 
formed, dictated by a spirit of intoler- 
ance, and calculated to engender a de- 
gree of spiritual pride, utterly repug- 
nant to the gospel of Christ. We con- 
gratulate the friends of religious liberty 
upon the mere agitation of the question, 
how terms of communion can be re- 
uired, which are not required by the 
rd Jesus Christ? And though we 
perceive the fearful and half-retreating 
step with which, by some, the advance 
in this inquiry is made, yet to the 
utmost of our power would, we encou- 
rage the preacher who has the firmness 
mand, “ on what authority can any 
rch of our denomination demand, 
gs a term of communion, an account of 
religions experience to be either orally 
uttered before the church, or previously 
reduced to writing?” 

That the number of communicants 
should bear so small a proportion to the 
number of worshippers in every chris- 
tian society, must be owing either to 
erroneous conceptions of the nature and 
design of the ordinance, or to the various 
impediments placed in the way of ad- 
mission into the church. That the early 
christians universally partook of the 
ordinance, and that the great majority 
of professors in the present day absent 
themselves from this feast of love, and 
flow of gratitude, are facts which admit 
of no dispute; from the consideration 
of which we must come to one of these 
conclusions, either that the simplicity 
of this institute has been corrupted, or, 
that terms of communion are now re- 
quired, which were not recognized in 
the days of the apostles, or that the 
duty of believers on this point, is not, 
by ministers, placed in sufficient pro- 
minence. 

The sermon now before us, from 
1 Cor. xi. 24. “ This do in remembrance 
of me,” is eminently calculated to en- 
force the observance of the Lord’s su 
per, and to remove the scrupulous timi- 
dity of those, who would willingly “touch 
the hem of his garment,” but have not con- 
fidence sufficient for a public application 
to the Saviour. The author ‘hrot urges 
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the obligations to the observance of this 
ordinance, as congenial with the best 
feelings of the renewed heart. Under 
this head of the discourse, we were much 
pleased with the follcwing interesting 
apostrophe : ; 
« «ff 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem,’ said an 
exiled son of Judah, ‘let my right hand for- 
et her cunning: if I do not remember thee, 
fet my tongue cleaveto the roof of my mouth.’ 
‘If I forget thee, O blessed Jesus,’ should 
not the christian be ready to exclaim, ‘let 
my memory cease to be a record of the past ; 
let my mind become incapable of anticipa- 
tions of the fature ; let my heart lose its sus- 
ceptibilities of delight. Could I forget the 
last request of a dying friend? Could I dis- 
the last wish of a dying parent? How 
then can I forget adying Saviour, or neglect 
that ordinance which, in ghe very night in 
which he was betrayed, he appointed in com- 
memoration of hislove? Often under a con- 
sciousness of exigencies which he only can 
supply, I am constrained at a throne of grace 
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the inted symbols of the body 
ra block of Christ, by oukped ly ov i 
and irreverently disregarding their spiri 
pes abe He thus eateth, affirms the aj > 


j ¢ or purishment tohimself. Many of 
the Corinthians, it is intimated, were punish- 
ed by the infliction of bodily diseases, for 
their — abuse of this holy institution. 
But of falling into their offence no one is in 
danger, who, with spiritaal discrimination, 
and in the exercise of faith and love, ap- 
proaches the table of the Lord, and, without 
superstitiously attaching to this ordinance a 
sanctity not ascribed to any other, cherishes 
those sentiments of blended reverence and 
confidence which it is intended to inspire.” 
p- 24, 25. 
Having enforced the obligations to 
an obedience to the positive law and 
command of Christ, and endeavoured, 
with great perspicuity and effect, to re- 
move the scruples and difficulties which 
many feel in contemplating an approach 
to the Lord’s table, the preacher thus 
r trates in the concluding part of 





to say, Lord, r ber me---r ber me 
with the favour thou bearest unto thy people, 
O visit me with thy salvation; nor can the 
time be distant, when, relying on his kind 
remembrance, my fainting heart shall be able 
only to breathe out that last petition, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit! ith these sen- 
timents of mingled gratitude and depe: 


I cannot hesitate to obey that dying ge, 
7” p- 


this do in remembrance of me. 


The second part of the sermon is de- 
voted to those considerations which in 
many may be supposed to counteract 
the force of the obligations urging to 
the observance of this institute of the 
Redeemer. In this part of his subject 
Mr. Burder, with great judgment and 
propriety, considers the common objec- 
tion arising in uninformed minds, from 
the dread of the awful consequences 
With which unworthy communicants are 
threatened. 


«Many persons have been deterred, by a 
i ion of the meaning of the apos- 
tle, when exposing the corruptions which 
prevailed in the Corinthian church. ‘Who- 
soever,’ affirms the apostle, ‘shall eat this 
bread and drink this cup of the Lord un- 
worthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord :---for he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body.’ Ht is important to keep in 
mind, that the unworthiness of which the apos- 
tle complained, was not an unworthiness of 
persons, tan unworthi itabl 
Ser eeereeptionstie jae Peitpee. 
They discerned not the Lord’s body; they 
no a discrimination between the 
Free body and blood of Jesus, and 
bread and wine used for the common 
purposes of life ; so that, in this grossly irre- 
Verent and inconsiderate manner of receiving 
the Lord’s Supper, this holy ordinance de- 
generated into an ordinary, and with some 
even into an intemperate, repast. He who 


thas unworthily received it was guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord; that. io, of 





his discourse : 

« Plead not in excuse of disobedience the 
apprehension lest you should not do right in 
receiving the Lord’s Supper, whenitis certain 

t youdo wronginneglectingit. bags sh 
have pre fear it, and by this c le 
omission have discouraged the heart of your 
minister, have rendered your profession of 
attachment to the Saviour, in the view of 
many, ambiguous ; and have fortified in their 
continued neglect of this ordinance the minds 
of some, who, but for your example, could 
not have satisfied their consciences without 
the full enjoyment of christian fellowship. 
Surely it has not been without some painfal 


mn misgivings of heart, without some reproaches 


of conscience, without some desires of the 
communion of saints, that you have been 
accustomed, on the frequent return of sacra- 
mental occasions, to quit the house of God at 
the close of the public service, and to tarn 
your back on the table of the Lord, or to 
remain as spectators only ofa privilege which 
it is your duty and your interest to appro- 
riate. Pardon, my respected friends, the 
reedom of these remarks, and allow me to 
press upon your consciences the imperative 
duty of yielding, without further delay, to 
the force of the obligations by which you are 
bound to the performance of this reasonable 
service.” p. 29, 30. 

From the above extracts, our readers 
will be enabled to judge of the worth 
and excellence of this sermon. It does 
not require any recommendation from 
us to obtain for it that reception to 
which it is so justly entitled. Had it 
possessed more vigour, it would un- 
doubtedly have been more efficient. We 
do not admire the use of the term “ sacra- 
ment,” and “ sacramental elements,” be- 
cause we conceive that such language 
may lead to misconceptions of the na- 
ture and design of the Lord’s Supper. 
These are but — blemishes, more 
than redeemed by t excellence 
“— useful tendency of the discourse. 

3 ’ 
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“Reformation in the Catholic Church The. nature too striking 
Germany, and the downfall of ted tod extruorinay, not to mie ow nd 


, e.; with ad Memorial and an selves. Theye epee rson of Baron 
- eavenhery an up 
, written by the gg nd "mY Jate of the German charch, qulapegali bo- 


"General of the King of Bavaria. lo . 
ved and respected for his moral charac 
oe aren the German. Ackermann, }4,, knowledge, and his merits; raiseg ryt 
trand ; price 3s. 6d. important episcopal see, with the approba- 


Tue publication of the correspondence tion of the cl is dioce: 
and proceedings relative to the dispute united onffrage of bis \pebsmenth, of ab 
between the Court of Rome and Baron chapter, and of the government. The re- 
Wessenberg, the Catholic Bishop of verse of the picture shows the offended Court 
Constance in the North of Germany, of Rome resisting this choice; partly on 
will necessarily excite the highest in- ds which ought to render the individual 
terest in the minds of those who are at- ‘he more eligible, and partly under the pre- 
tached to the principles of the Refor- {<t fcslamnies insidiously levelled against 
mation, The authentic documents and. .:hini.) every nerve to an 9 cond “co 
papers which are now presented tothe Senberg’ from his ecclesiastical dignities, 
public, manifest not only a high dis- without allowing him to be tried b mt 
agreement between the parties, but tent judges, or igdeed by any judge what- 
augur a final separation of the Catholic ever.” p. xiii. 
Church of Germany, from the Apostolic = 4 anal brief was addressed 
See. This contest occupies the atten- pap sa Reais mpi to the 
tion of all ies in - itis re- cbapter of Constance, in answer to their 
parti Germany ; it is r nicati 
as p nt with consequences one — to the holy father of 
> ag pen ae t; and, like the : — e pw of Baron Wessenberg to 
dispute with Lather, it is hailed as the . woe their city, from which we take 
fo reranner of another ill ustrions epoch e following short extract: 
in the history of Europe. Wehavepe- * We, therefore, in virtue of the a i- 
rused Govelighly interesting doguments cal power intrusted to us by God, ay 
with a di of satisfaction and anti- of the whole charch, command you, 
cipated pleasure, which the heart of a setting aside the election of Von Wes- 
protestant,and we will add, of a protest- erg, you make choice of a capitalar-vi- 
ant dissenter, can alone experience. The ft¥+ in good repate with catholics, and capa- 
present is a trial of strength between 0° 0° ae ties ee and proper 
the Pope, supported with all the power ;, tated “This letter will Pom aes os 
and authority of his court, and the Bishop et ay it grieve you unto tar mate "that 
of Constance, upheld by hisChapter,and you may yield obedience to us, and afford a 
by the Grand Duke of Baden his So- solace to our affliction, anda speedy remedy 
vereign, who, as an obedient son of the to the evils which you have occasioned. In 
church, is commanded to testify his fi- the certain hope of this, we bestow on you 
lial submission by the resignation of his fectionately our apostolical | blessing.--- 
ecclesiastical “dignities and honours. AtSt, Peter's, under the Fisher's Ring. 
He has refused to comply with this in- Given at Rome the 15th of March, in 
. yand in mence, by a bull the year of Salvation 1817, and in the 18th 
of Pins the Seventh, h re election and ali Y°™ of our Pontificate. Dominico Testa.” 
one actsand deeds are declared nulland = —=—-‘This brief was followed by one ad- 
It is asserted, that both Catholics and pan aaey a pa 
Protestants in Germany entertain but essary, in effecting the resignation and 
one opinion with respect to the.conduct expulsion of the Baron pir og Holi- 
and worthy intentions of Wessenberg, ness declares,“ all the good abhor,whom 
and that they are unanimous in wishing they hold in contempt and of whom the 
ba et pane ye sreser- know, by means of certain and eaanabe- 
> ’ ossess 
lent man, and his zeal in what is called ] ee Se ls acai 2. 
the good cause, is indefatigable. He vague and unfounded accusa- 
enjoys the confidence and protection of tions, being communicated to the Bisho 
his sovereign, the love, esteem, and re- of Constance, he resolves, with the a P 
spect of his clergy, and the entire de- probation of his sovereign, to repair {0 
votion of the people, with whom his Rene that by personal dita sy and 
pepaierliy. lo quent and _snbsnnden, examination, he might remove those un- 
he present volume is introduced by @ just prejudices under which he was re- 
very interesting paper, written by Ig- d. After waiting some months at 
us Rudhart, late professor in the Rome, he received an official communi- 
University of Wurzburgh, now attorney cation from Cardinal Consalyi, secretary 
general to the King of Bavaria. of state to his Holiness, detailing the va- 
«It would be utterly superfluous to com- ious charges and accusations brought 
ment on the facts represented in the following against him. They relate chiefly to mat- 
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tersin which the supremacy of the Pope 
was concerned, and in which the Baron 

resumed to act and determine indepen- 
ently of the advice, and in some instan- 
ces, contrary to the sentiments of his 
Holiness. But the most prominent ob- 
jection seems to be his retention of the 
title of the Capitular Vicar, and the 
bishopric of Constance, after his know- 
ledge of the brief by which he had been 
deposed by the holy chair.. The very 
defence of the Baron is urged as an 
argument of his guilt, for, instead of 
throwing himself as required, upon the 
known clemency and affection of the 
holy father, he proudly takes his stand 
upon his own integrity, and instead of 
owning the justice of papal censure, he 
presumes to justify those principles, and 
to vindicate those acts, which had exci- 
ted the indignation, and called forth the 
displeasure of the Holy See; thus ad- 
ding contumacy to offence, and causing 
the measure of his transgressions, alrea- 
dy full, to run over. 

«* While you display in this manner your 
refractoriness towards the commands of the 
supreme head of the church, and thereby 
prove that you are determined to persist in 
the system of hostility to its measures, the 
contents of your letter also — = 
father to believe, that you adhere 
doctrines and the principles hithertoa 
by you, (principles and doctrines which 
were declared erroneous in another brief of 
the 2nd of November, 1814,) as your letter 
does not contain a single definite disappro- 
bation of that which you have done in oppo- 
sition to the doctrines and co’ s of the 
charch, not a single symptom of repentance, 
no resolution to e reparation for the 
scandal you have given; in short, no assu- 
rance with respect to your future conduct.” 
p. 58, 59. ; 

In his concluding reply, the Bishop 
thus expresses himself : 4 


“ Having now expressed my personal 
sentiments, which afford a proof of my strong 
desire to satisfy the holy father, I must 
of necessity stop at the line of my -~ to- 
wards my sovereign, the chapter and c rey 
of the diocese of Constance, and towards 
Germany in general. These duties must be 
fulfilled, as well as those towards the holy 
chair. Your Eminency will easily conceive 








that this position presents me the most pow- — 


erful motives for delaying no _— my re- 
tarn to Carlsruhe, from whence I repaired 
hither, todischarge my duty to my sovereign, 
by giving him an account of the state of this 
business, as it belongs now to him to do what 
he may deem advisable, in order to bring 

affair to a conclusion, as I have not been 
$0 fortunate as to attain that object by my 
personal intervention.”---p. 60. 

This interesting correspondence is 
accompanied with various briefs, letters 
and other more mg referred to during 
the controversy, necessary to a 
complete knowledge of the merits of the 
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question between the parties. The Pope 
cannot recede from what he has advan- 
ced, without surrendering his spiritual 
dominion in Germany, nor will Wessen- 
berg and his supporters, who are fast 
advancing in the steps of the reformers, 
relinquish the ground they have gained, 
nor rest contented without the attain- 
ment of that liberty, to which, by an ex- 
ample so glorious and illustrious, they 
are stimulated. We re¢ommend this 
publication to the friends of religions 
liberty, and conclude with our earnest 
prayer for the emancipation from all 
anti-christian dominion and dictation, 
not only of Germany, but of all the 
states and empires of Europe. 


ya a 


Sermons on Various Subjects. By James 
Lindsay, D. D. London. Hunter. 
pp. 448. Price 12s. 


THE author of this volume is a divine of 
considerable respectability and talents 
among the English Presbyterians, and, 
if we mistake not, succeeded the cele- 
brated Dr. Fordyce, as pastor of the 
church of that denomination, in Monk- 
well-street, and received from his lips 
the justly celebrated charge, an extract 
from which we inserted in an early 
number of our work. It is somewhat 
remarkable, though not very difficult to 
be accounted for, that while the Scottish 
Presbyterian churches on this side the 
Tweed have almost universally retained 
the evangelical faith and fervour of their 
pious ancestors, the English churches of 
that denomination and discipline have 
nearly all espoused the Arian or Soci- 
nian belief, and seem to have departed 
not more from the orthodoxy than the 
zeal of their forefathers. When we 
speak of the creeds of Arius and Socinus 
as contiguous stages of degeneracy, we 
wish not to defend the popular assum 
tion that they are fundamentally and sub. 
stantially one, and that, consequently, 
their advocates, however differing in 
name, are to be assigned to one class, 
and treated in the same manner. We 
have been truly sorry to hear men, 
whose education should have tanght 
them better, and whose religion should 
have given them more candonr, charity, 
and justice, call ry’! one who doubts 
the proper Deity of Christ, a Socinian, 
and refuse to admit a distinction be- 
tween the man who believes in our 
Lord’s pre-existence, and gives him 
attributes and honours almost divine, 
and him who not only denies that he 
had a being with the Father before the 
world was, but doubts whether this mere 
man were “oly, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners,” 
We presume, that, if'a distinctive 

pellation may be given to a divine who 
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so heartily disdains all human authority, 
and all appearance of it, in matters of 
religion, Dr. Lindsay must be called an 
Arian: though to what precisely his 
theological creed amounts, we candidly 
confess the attentive perusal of the 
nineteen sermons contained in this vo- 
lame, has not enabled us to ascertain. 
Should he attribute this to our want of 
a clear perception and a sound judg- 
ment, we shall not recriminate by as- 
cribing our uncertainty to any defect 
of clearness or decision in his state- 
ments: we shall rather charitably infer, 
that he believes somewhat more than 
the practical nature of his subjects and 
strain of his sermons required him to 
avow ; and that, on some points which 
we deem fundamental, his mind is pre- 
served in a cautious state of suspended 
decision, rather than abandoned to down- 
right heterodoxy. Accustomed as he 
has been for half a century to studies 
and experiments on subjects which have 
admitted of mathematical ~demonstra- 
tion, he is probably suspicious and slow 
in his theological deductions, and un- 
willing to give a fixed place in his creed 
to any doctrines, which cannot be ex- 
amined by the same mode of evidence, 
and do not admit of the same sensible 


proof. 

If style and manner formed the in- 
trinsic merit of sermons, we could not 
well rate these too highly. Dr. Lindsay 
is remarkably energetic and eloquent: 
he writes in a most imposing and im- 
pressive strain ; and never obscures his 
meaning by an exuberance of metaphor, 
or suffers his sentiments to evaporate in 
a multitude of feeble and unmeaning 
expressions. He is sometimes rather 
too authoritative, and at others rather 
too antithetical ; but we can forgive 
these imperfections in a volume, the 
language of which is never tame or 
tedious, and which abounds with some 
of the most glowing passages we ever 
remember to have read. Our author 
mostly addresses the understanding, and 
appeals to the judgment of his readers: 
sometimes paying a compliment to their 
imagination ; but seldom attempting to 
light their passions to a flame, or to 
create any commotion in their con- 
sciences, until he thinks he has fully 
eonvinced them of the reaSonableness 
of his arguments, and the certainty of 
his opinions. 

We must, however, enter more fully 
upon the unwelcome task of examining 
the defective theology of this elaborate 
and eloquent work. 

The favourite topics of Dr. Lindsay 
are the immortality of the soul, and a 
state of future and final retribution ; 


and on‘these subjects he not only largel 
expatiates in the first four @usvaees, 
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but introduces frequent, and, we think, 
sometimes superfluous, remarks in dl- 
most every one of the other sermons. 
With his Adelity and zeal in defence of 
these fundamental principles of all reli- 
gion, we cannot but be highly pleased ; 
still we are somewhat surprised that he 
should consider so warm and minute a 
discussion of them necessary in his own 
pulpit, and before his own people; and 
especially that in selecting for publica- 
tion nineteen sermons from the hundreds 
which he must have delivered to the 
same congregation in the course of “ five 
and thirty years,” he should think it re- 
quisite to include four, the advantage 
of which must be almost confined to 
the materialist and the infidel, except 
as they may furnish with arguments, to 
confound materialism and infidelity, 
those of his readers who do not require 
them for the conviction of their own 
understandings, or the establishment of 
their own faith. 

The immortality of the soul, and a 
state of final retribution, are not, how- 
ever, the only principles clearly recog- 
nised, and ably defended in this volume. 
Dr. Lindsay is a firm and zealous be- 
liever in the gospel, as an inspired reve- 

mercy to mankind, and he in- 
his readers to found their hopes 
0 ven on the mediation and resur- 
rection of Christ. He also believes in 
our Lord’s pre-existence, though from 
several incidental observations we should 
infer, that, like the late Bishop of Lan- 
daff, who avowed the same opinion, he 
is “ far from wishing the contrary view 
to be stified, or the supporters of it 
to be branded as enemies to the chris- 
tian system.”* He sometimes appears 
to admit the operation of divine influ- 
ence on the buman mind and heart, and 
he now“and then makes mention of faith 
in Christ in a tone gratifying to the 
orthodox and evangelical ear ;— 
‘* Some chord in unison with what we hear, 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 
But after making the fullest allowance 
for these hopeful appearances, we have 
to lament a very serious deficiency, 
especially if the volume be intended to 
exhibit any thing like the author’s sys- 
tem of divinity to the world. We cannot 
discover any admission of the deity or 
the atonement of Christ ; nor indeed 
any direct denial of them; but a silence 
is preserved on these important poiuts, 
which too plainly shows, either that the 
Doctor has not allowed them to enter 
his creed, or that he does not view them 
of sufficient — to appear in 
his system of religious instruction. He 
exclaims in page 212, 





* Bishop of Landaff’s Letter to Gilbert 
Wekefield. 
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«« How beautifally do the temper and con- 
duct of Jesus dispiay the riches and the per- 
severance of divine love !” 
But not a word is uttered in admiration 
of the love displayed by the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, as though the excla- 
mation of the apostle, “ Fierein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his’son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins!” were too extravagant 
for sober imitation. He observes in the 
following page; that Christ came 


‘To preach, and to exemplify the love of 
God ; to give security and peace to the 
heart, not merely by declarations and figures, 
however plain significant ; bat by the 
actual ok of unbounded compassion, and 
unwearied condescension, as the Mediator 
of that covenant by which the truth and 
— of his Father are so wonderfully illus- 


Again, in pages 222 and 223, he ob- 
serves; 

«*God sent his Son, that by his labours 
and his death, he might render his mercy 
effectual, and give contidence to the heart of 
the returning sinner.” 

“The na every where testify that 
the whole scheme of grace originated with 
the Father, and was the genuine offi of 
that mercy which rejoiceth against j : 
and that Jesus Christ became his v 
agent and representative, to carry that scheme 
into execution, at the certain expense of suf- 
fering and death.” 

Again, in page 442, he remarks, 

“The gospel is to remove the terrors of 
superstition, and to make us acquainted with 
the Most High, as a father, benefactor, and 
friend. It is to open anew way of commu- 
nication with him, not through costly sacri- 
fices, offered by men like ourselves, but 
through that one Mediator, who by his own 
death rendered all other mediation unneces- 
sary.” 


Upon reading these passages, and 
finding ourselves so near the desired 
= we were in good hope, that 

fore we closed the volume we should 
discern and reach it; but to our asto- 
nishment and grief, the author is con- 
tent to leave out of his work, if not 
out of his creed, the very doctrine on 
which, in illustrating divine mercy and 
love, the inspired apostles have laid the 
pean stress, How might this power- 
by pre have improved oo Seg 

ing up conspicuously to view 

the aetgahing magnitude "of divine 
— in our redemption by the blood of 
t; by frequently reminding his 
readers of what Paul determined never 
to omit ; and by endeavouring to attune 
their hearts, after having attuned his 
own, to the universal song of the re- 
deemed,—“Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins. in his own 
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blood ;—to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever!” 

Our author is equally silent on the 
state and character of man; not admit- 
ting, nor, in so many words, denying his 
depravity and condemnation ; but still, 
in his general arguments and exhorta- 
tions, appearing to take it for granted, 
that man is not entirely destitute of 
worth and merit in the sight of God, nor 
so far lost as to be unable fully to re- 
store himself to divine favour, purity, 
and happiness. He justly laments the 
 rotores abuse of the term “ good 

earted.” in its application to notorious 
and abandoned profligates; but he can 
himself speak of irreligious men, if they 
be but moral, in terms almost equall: 
flattering, as though their want of fait 
in divipe revelation, and of regard to 
divine worship, were the mere results 
of involuntary error, unconnected with 
any disaffection of heart towards God. 
This being the case, we could not ex- 
pect any direct reference to the nature 
or the necessity of regeneration ; and 
had we expected it, we should have 
been disappointed. In fact, the Doctor 
forcibly cautions his readers against 
“attributing future happiness to some 
instantaneous and wonderful change in 
the capacities and dispositions of the 
soul ;” in which sweeping clause we fear 
he includes, not only the absurd notion 
of some, thatdivine grace in regeneration 
bestows upon us new faculties and affec- 
tions ; but also the sober, scriptural opi- 
nion of others, that our natural faculties 
and affections, perverted and defiled by 
sin, receive from the spirit of God a 
new character, are fixed upon new 
objects, and are directed to new pur- 
poses and pursuits. 

We cannot pass over in silence some 
other passages, which are still more ob- 
jectionable. In the second sermon, 
speaking of “ the countless millions, who 
are born to irremediable ignorance and 
poverty ; to whom little is given,and of 
whom little is required,” the Doctor 
observes ; 

“ If they hold fast their integrity, and their 
faith in the divine goodness, amidst the trials 
to which they are exposed, they must be re- 
garded by every bervcey bpp and will be 
regarded by a gracious » &8 meritorious 
characters.” 

Were any organ of communication 
under our controul capable of reaching 
these countless millions, we should not 
dare inform the most moral and upright 
among them, that holding fast their in- 
tegrity, and believing in divine good- 
ness, would be sufficient to merit eternal 
life. In the twelfth sermon the author 
observes ; 


“He who dies after sacrificing his inte- 





ee 
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, must go to that ment seat, where and act.for themselves, without submit- 
alone can avail for acquittal, ting their tonsciences or their conduct 


and where the want of it must ensure a sen- 
tence of condemnation.” 

No sound christian can doubt the 
truth of the latter assertion, that “th> 
want of integrity must ensure a sentence 
of condemnation ;” but how a christian 
divine could persuade himself to tell the 
world, that integrity alone can avail for 
acquittal at the bar of divine judgment, 
is to us a matter of the greatest surprise! 

In the following quotation, we discern 
the same habit of blending truth with 
error, and of rendering the humble and 
holy believer ridiculous by associ.ting, 
or rather identifying, him with some 
proud and licentious enthusiast. 

‘Disregarding the necessary connexion 
between a life of goodness here, and a life 
of glory hereafter, the ‘fanatic boasts that he 
is among the elect, not because he has added 
to his faith, virtue ; but because he trusts to 
the merits of Christ alone for salvation.” 


Has then Dr. Lindsay never heard of 
christians, who “ trust to the merits of 
Christ alone for salvation,” and are con- 
stantly “adding to their faith, virtue ;” 
andwho,moreover, never “boast that they 
are among the elect?” Or is he willing 
to confound the thousands of this honour- 
able character whom he knows to exist, 
with the few antinomian reptiles who 
creep and crawlamong them? We regret 
this confusion in his statements the more, 
because it renders us unable to trust him 
in that very line of argument and ani- 
madversion in which he a rs most 
likely to succeed and Such is 
the vigour and power with which he 
assails those who “ hold the truth in un- 
righteousness,” gad re wee have 
been heartily of his against 
them, had he not betrayed a propensity, 
rashly and indiscriminately, to deal his 
mighty blows among persons, to whom 
antinomian frenzy and fanaticism are 
as hateful as they can possibly be to 
himself. 

Having fairly stated, what we con- 
sider to be the chief defects and faults 
of this volame, we turn again with plea- 
sure to its yy re gery > > 
immortality soul, the of judg- 
ment, the providence of God, the au- 
oT of scripture, the probation of 

, the discipline of the world, 
the compassion of Christ, the signs of 
the times, the power of conscience, the 
misery of vice, and the solemnity of 


death, a number of important remarks_ 


bs etn sey —-—4 — are new, 
and peculiarly striking. But the point 
on which the author is most at home, 
and on which we are most at home in 
his company, is the just claim of man- 
kind, in matters of religion, to decide 


to any human authority. We heartily 
wish that many of our evangelical bre- 
thren, in whose disapprobation of the the- 
ology of Dr. Lindsay, we are constrained 
to unite, would borrow a lesson from his 
faithful adherence to the rights of con- 
sience, and his fearless devotedness to 
the cause of religious liberty. 


“In matters of indifferepce; in usages 
which affect not the purity of worship, or 
the rights of conscience, we cannot be too 
accommodating. But where essentials are 
concerned, we must be steadfast and un- 


“ moveable. Men of easy temper, who, from 


want of reflection, are not alive to distant 
consequences, are often seduced, by a tem- 
porary Tn to relinquish the only 
ground upon which liberty of opinion and of 
worship can rest secure. The love of peace, 
or the dread of persecution, draws from 
them those ill-judged concessions, which, in 
admitting a wrong gaye prepare the 
way for its abuse, and, by encouraging un- 
jast encroachments, rem or every privilege 
that is worth preserving. Itis better to suffer 
any inconvenience that may arise from the 
unjust exercise of power, than to do any act, 
or acquiesce in a. which may imply 
submission, and narrow the pa fi 9 of 


a t sition. ora inconvenience 

; ; but in tacitly conceding that 
as &, Whisk ‘you vedlly feel ea 40 tear 
pation, you not only violate the integrity of 


your own mind, but put yourself, ever after, 
at the mercy of the bigot and the persecutor. 
If the individual only were concerned, to 

pposé or to de might be r ed as 
———— of individual discretion. But when 

establishment of a principle is attempted 

which would tend, in its operation, to subju- 
gate the minds of men, or to overturn the 











rights of conscience, then resistance becomes ~ 


aduty,and concession a crime.” p.334---336. 
PDD LDL 


Religious Instruction, an essential part of 
Education. A Sermon ly the Rev. R. 
Watson, preached before the Sunday- 
School Union. Kent, High-Holborn, 1s. 


Wuart Milton affirms of learning, is 
more justly true of education, that the 
end of it “ is to repair the ruins of our 
first parents, by regaining to know God 
aright, and ont of that knowlege, to love 
him, to imitate him, to be like him, as 
we — the nearest, by possessing our 
souls of true virtue, which, being united 
to the heavenly grace of faith, makes 
up the highest perfection.” This is the 
view which elevates to their proper place 
the ends and aims of education. t it 
be considered clearly in reference to the 
moral and immortal nature of its subject, 
and it will assume a widely different as- 
= from that under whith it has too 


, ny viewed ; and become a matter 
of more solemn and conscientious 
concern. Its ultimate aim would be 
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to supply to every individual those es- 
sential principles of revealed truth, 
which will enlighten, and, under the di- 
vine blessing, effectually liberate thé 
mind from the dominion of that depra- 
vity, which revels, unbridled, in merely 
secular knowledge. It is the potency, 
and universal prevalence of such depra- 
vity through human nature, which call 
loudly, not for intellectual culture alone, 
but for strictly religious instruction. 
Much is to be done, we conceive, first 
of all, to convince those who are the na- 
tural guardians of the young, and whose 
lot it is, so far, tofix the moral and intel- 
lectual complexion of the succeeding 
generation, that a pre-eminent excel- 
lence attaches to that knowledge which 
is denominated religious ; and that, con- 
sequently, the. communication of it, is a 
matter of supreme importance, both in 
point of duty in themselves, and of ad- 
vantage to their youthful charge. 

With these views we brought forward 
the subject of purental instruction in our 
number for November last, (p. 586,) and 
most gladly do we hail the appearance 
of every new and able advocate in this 
momentous cause. A considerable ad- 
vance has we think been made towards 
a general conviction of the valne of 
universal ion; and we sincerely 
hope that this will be followed up by 
a proportionate attention to the commu- 
nication of that knowledge, which, in 
every sense, surpasses and outweighs 
that which is purely secular. Mr. Wat- 
son jnstly censures the departure from 
the practice of our ancestors, which, in 
relation to religious instruction, has 
row become almost universal. 


“ Perhaps no word, so frequently heard, 
has, in modern times, been used with 
less perception of its import. In the 
sense in which it is usually taken, it sig- 
nifies instruction in letters, human science, 
and in various accomplishments of the mind 
and body. So entirely distinct is it considered 
from moral, and especially from religi 
instruction, that when the particular process 
is spoken of by which the traths of our di- 
vine religion are communicated to the mind, 
and impressed upon the heart, we are obli- 
ged, in order to make ourselves understood, 
to prefix an epithet to the term, and call it a 

education. This exclusion of every 

thing religious from the notion of education 
18 50 complete, that to say of any one, he is 
conveys no idéa of religious care 


having been exercised over him in his early 

en no idea of — ow principles having 
at any time implanted, or now actuall 
ing in his heart ; and though no tru 

. @ the sacred scriptures should be clearly 





' by his understanding, he would 
whiten pass, in the langage of the 
Soe 

’ not a vi 
An ery culpa 
There were times, and among’ ourselves, 
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when every educated person was prepemed 
tobe acquatuted with the faith of his ances- 
tors and of his country ; when the catechism 
and the Bible were among the first books put 
into his hand ; when the elements of religi- 
ous truth and of science were taught toge- 
ther; and when even the higher fwedches 
of learning, like his daily food, were ‘ sanc- 
tified by the word of God and prayer.’ The 
practice is changed, and education, as amat- 
ter of course, no longer implies religious 
informatios.”---p. 8, 9. 

We, however, cannot but think that 
some improvement is making in the 
state of the public feeling on this sub- 
ject. The mind is naturally direct- 
ed, by a review of the institutions of 
the present day, to this very point,— 
the importance of religious instruction 
as an essential part of education. Yet 
we are aware that in many instances it 
is pitiably neglected, and perhaps, most 
of all, among the higher classes of socie- 
ty. That professors of the gospel, and 
consequently believers in the immorta- 
lity of the soul, should be careless of 
the moral culture and improvement.of 
the rising generation, seems, upon ever 
view of the subject, so incongruous wit 
their professions, and so irrational in 
itself, that were it not confirmed by 
daily observation, we should be apt to 
reject itas a base and unfounded libel 
upon those who bear the christian name. 
With feelings of peculiar pleasure, we 
witness every effort to rouse the atten- 
tion of men to the necessity and worth 
of religious instruction, connected as it 
is, not only with every “a of civil 
improvement, but of personal happi 3 
In this point of view, the sermon before 
us, though not at all textual, is entitled 
to distinguished consideration. 

The text is taken from Mark ix. 36; 
“ And he took a child, and set him in 
the midst,” &c. After some preparatory 
remarks on symbolic instruction, so 
common to the oriental nations, the 
preacher infers, from the narrative of 
this fact, the interest our Lord took in 
children, and the impressive sanction 
he gave to their moral nurture and re- 
ligious education. He proceeds to show 
how this sanction was given to religious 
education, when the gospel was propa- 
gated among the Gentiles. From this 
point he comes, first, to consider edu- 
cation generally, and takes, as the basis 
of his remarks, the definition given of 
education by Hooker ;—“ It is the means 
by which our faculty of reason is made 
both the sooner and the better to judge 
rightly between trath and error, good 
and evil.” In the second part of the 
discourse, he applies the principles pre~ 
viously established, to the institutions, 
which he had more immediately in view; 
and to the superintendents of which his 
discourse was addressed. Here he noti- 
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tures ; the number of the children included 
in these schools viewed as a aac 


of their importance : the considera 
such institutions derive from their neces- 


ity; the vi superintendence main- 
‘caned oe and the. religious in- 
struction they impart, being generally 
the gospel, considered as a recommen- 
dation. He then adverts to the excellent 


bonrs. In the third part of his discourse, 
he calls the teachers to consider the 


In the course of the sermon we meet 
with passages of considerable vigour 
uence. In relation to the insta- 
i states that have possessed learn- 


EE 


ing without religious knowledge, he 


says; ; 

*€ Go into your public libraries, enriched 
pe rene the classical states of an- 
their mutilated marbles, brought 
fallen monuments of their greatness, and sa- 
sph ten. te fask eneten of seve aed Ooebe- 
ism, to be placed in moni location 
with wisdom wok i 


the ‘ this world,’ 
bee Roce 


We could with pleasure intlulge our- 
selves in presenting several other ex- 
tracts, equally excellent, but are confi- 
|by our limits, and shall content our- 


z 


whose good conduct in carrying into 
effect the great objects of sunday school 


institutions, is above all praise. 
“* If a large school of the children of the 
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praises of the Lord of the Sabbath, and 
the lover of chi reading his word, or 
marching in ion to his house, be a 
sight on which the eye cannot fall without 
itting a thrill of delighted sensibility 
the benevolent affections, it is a 
scarcely less interesting and welcome, 
to behold Ph 3 people in different classes 
of society devoting themselves to communi- 
cate the instruction and to the 
religious objects of the institutions which 
have adopted them. Their self-denial is at 
least presumptive of their piety. They with- 
hold their feet from the w: of pleasure on 
the day of the Lord ; they sacrifice the en- 
joyments of the family circle in the intervals 
of public worship; and many of them give 
their constant attendance at schools, whose 
occupations through the week require a se- 
vere confinement. Thus to make the day of 
rest from worldly labour a day of laborious 
application to the duties of charity, argues 
no small degree of active benevolence to- 
wards man, and of interest in the honour and 
cause of God. From teachers of such a cha- 
racter ; from more than 65,000 agents under 
the influence of these sentiments, engaged 
every sabbath in implanting the first princi- 
ples of religious doctrine in the minds of 
children an my nat pot mew ly ~~ a 
ing them sanctity and obligation of the 
the ‘public chemo Almighty God ; 
} formi wevehl ighty ‘God; 
fasaishi their iomenien with moral max- 
ims, icable to the various duties of civil 
and social life; and watching over their 
pe pear | with a solicitude cherished by 
ection and religious seal ; from the efforts 
of such teachers, the best moral effects are 
to be expected. No other institutions, in so 
great an extent, can exhibit an agency so 
qualified and so efficient to counteract the 
tendencies of corrupted human natare; to 
o_o of industry, probity, and morals; 
and di them through the neglected part 
of the community.”---p. 22, 23. 

From these brief extracts, and the 
hasty analysis we have been able to 
present, our readers will be able to form 
a judgment of the merits of this dis- 
course. We can assure them it is no 
common production, but is as deserving 
of their attention for the sound philoso- 
phy, and able argamentation by which 
it is characterized, as for the ardent 
piety and zeal which are red over all 
its . Wesincerely it an exten- 


poor, assembled on a Sunday, singing the sive circulation. 
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Ancient Versions of the Mosaie History in 
the Oriental Tongues. - 

Ir is known perhaps to but few who 

are not professed orientalists, that, 


among recent valuable uisi- 
tions of oriental manuscripts, the library 


that potentate, and surrender of his 
capital in the year 1799, a prize to 
Great Britain’; arid being presented by 
ort nme Gar a Peas ¢ 
t it is now pre- 
served eatire in their library. 


This collection appears, 
catalogue of it, to contain.no less than 
118 Persian, and other oriental manu- 
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pee in the departments of civil and 
astical history, and biography. 
Many of the historical manuscripts com- 
mence with versions of the Mosaic his- 


tory, containing the lives of the ; 
ug tt 


archs and prophets, and continui 
chronological series, down through the 
history of the Persian kihgs, and of 
Mohammed, his descendants, and suc- 
cessors. The careful collation of these 
manuscripts, although none of them are 
of very high antiquity, might, it is pre- 
sumed, be a work in some measure sub- 
servient to biblical criticism. 

To some of your readers it may, in 
the mean time, be matter of curious 
information, that in the oriental ver- 
sions of the Mosaic history, no fact is 
lost; but on the contrary, they are in 
general greatly amplified, and the nar- 
rative swollen out by additional and 
fictitious circumstances; the whole being 
wrought up in a style of florid descrip- 
tion, uliar to the eastern nations, 
the chief features of which are that the 
facts are associated with much senti- 
mental phraseology, and a great deal of 
extraneous illustration, which in some 
degree assimilates them to the popish 


Of these peculiarities of style, the 
following translation, if not co: 
too long for insertion, may afford an in- 
teresting and amusing example. It is 
from a large quarto volume, entitled 
Tarikh Mujavy; written in the Nickh 
hand, which, Sopomdnre | to Major Stuart, 
contains a “‘ History of the Jews ; show- 
ing their Origin, Sufferjngs in Egypt, 
Wanderings in the Wilderness, their 
frequent Rebellions and Punishments ; 
with a wer yy ane “7 - rer 
performe oses, an ownin 
of the ans in the Red Sea,” we 
The author was Moinaddeen, of Herat. 
The age of this manuscript is not stated. 
“ The ians having learned the flight 

of the Children of Israel, P. pur- 

sues them with his army, and overtakes 

them. 

“It is related that on the morning of 
the ninth of cm oo Be when the st 

ird of the a sun ap 
{tee torizon, and the pavilion HT? t, 
with its golden ropes, was displayed in 
the plains of the universe, theEgyptians, 
being risen from their sleep, and not 
any of the children of Israel, 


" were convinced of their treachery. The 


loss of their jewels and other wealth 

(which they had lent to the Israelites) 

nearly made a 7 Se poles 
consequence at 

of Pharaoh ‘seats thes vented their 


y= reel loud lamentations. 
“ os orders nghiteks to 


be 


Spee paealeaneamyehe tation; -chapter 
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but, on account of the virgins,* and 
qetat ihn tomectamatberine 
uring that night, in consequence of the 
gue, he was obliged 9 ag: apr deg 
tention. It is related the Arais, 


- that 70,000 Egyptian virgins died during 


that night. 

“On the morning of the tenth of 
Mohurrem, which may be considered 
as the ina ious evening of the ene- 
mies, (of the Israelites,) Pharaoh set out 
with a numerous army, in pursuit of the 
fagitives. He appointed to the 
command of the advanced division, and 
he himself directed the rear div 
They thus proceeded towards the sea, 
following the footsteps of the Israelites. 
It is said that his army amounted to 
1,700,000 men all in armour. 

“When six hours of the day had 
elapsed, and the two armies drew nigh 
to each other, the Israelites, on behold: 
ing the Egyptians, cried out to Moses, 
*O Prophet of God ! we shall now surely 
be overwhelmed with destruction: whe- 
ther are we to choose, that which thou 
hast placed before us, or that which 
thou brought after us? Behind us 
are the flaming swords, and before us a 
deep sea; observe, and have mercy upon 
us, for we are ruined,’ 

* * Moses’ (on whom be the grace of 
God) replied, ‘ fear not at all; for God 
watches and will protect us. The Creator 
of all things. has promised us assistance 
and victory ; the promises of God 
are certain, Be not cast down, for hap- 
reer will soon appear. God gives the 

ingdom to whomsoever of his servants 
he pleaseth, and finally rewards the 
righteous, ’ 

“When Moses arrived on the sea shore, 
he saw that the waves were much agi-> 
tated by the force of the wind; and 
being asked by Joshua, the son of Nun, 
what were his orders, he replied, ‘ The 
orders are, that we enter this’ sea’ 
Joshua immediately rode into the water, 
which, however, did not rise above the 
horses’ hoofs; and as the others were 
abont to enter, Moses prayed fe 
to heaven; when he was 


‘Strike the sea with thy rod” At that 
tine the sea was exceedingly ep, and 


rd, and that it would be obedient 
to him. And Moses struck the sea 9 
second — with ge ray 9 
ocean, permission of God, I com: 
sand thie to retire!’ and i 
the sea was divided, and the water wag 
a of them as a great moun: 
tain. 

“It is related in the traditions, that the: 


*Tastod of the Gat-hors. few Exod, 
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Prophet Mohammed said to his follow- 
ers, I will declare unto you vp an 
that the converser with God (Moses) 
used when passing throngh the sea, by 
virtue of which Spe es the sea was di- 
vided, and he and all his followers pas- 
sed through in safety. It was this,“Praise 
be to thee, O God! in thee do we trust, 
and from. thee do we implore assistance. 
Thou art our protector ; neither is there 
any power or virtue but in God, the 
great and the glorious.” It was also by 
the virtue of this prayer, that the Pro- 
phet Mohammed obtained the victory 
over his enemies in the battle of Beder. 

“When Moses had said this prayer, he 
struck the sea with his rod, and imme- 
diately twelve streets were formed, and 
the fountains of water rose up perpen- 
larly inthe air, and stood like unto 
twelve arches. After the zephyrs of 
merty had blown, and the sun of bene- 
volence. had shone for some time, the 
bed of the sea became so dry, that the 
dust rose from it. 

“Each of the twelve tribes, having 
entered a separate street, became 
anxious to see each other, and although 
each was assured of the safety of the 
other tribes, their anxiety could not be 
suppressed, till Moses prayed unto God 
to assist him in convincing them. Im- 
meédiately he was directed to stretch 
forth his rod. When he had stretched 
hich, by thee nanbateeeonenthd, 

command of the greatGod, 

stood. pendulous, again became divided, 

so that each division saw and heard the 
while crossing over. 

“Moses remained behind, till the 
presi of eo a —— at - 

part of the o sea. He 
then, by direction of the Angels, Ga- 
briel.and Michael, (on both of whom be 


er of the t, who had ed 

such miracles by the hand of g 
in the sea of 

hesitating whether he should pursue the 


sly 
said, ‘ For four hund ears yon 
have governed mankind, and have been 
exalted to supreme power and universal 
dominion. It will be bribe rhewr 8 
if, after Moses and the children of l 


. 
oe 
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have, their enchantments, crossed 
over safely and securely, you should 
turn back, and remain covered with 
shame and dishonour. Believe me it is 

dread of you alone, that the waters 

thus ; and the fear of your power 
makes the sea recede. Exert yourself, 
and let us pass quickly, and take our 
revenge on these Israelites.’ 

“ Pharoah, being duped by the de- 
ceitful discourse of that proud and 
wicked wretch, and deceived by the 
foolish flattery of that abandoned, quit- 
ted the path of rectitude, and rashly 
spurred his horse into the sea. It is re- 
lated, that as the last of the Israelites 
—— the sea, the advanced guard of 

haroah entered; and Moses was an- 

xious that the sea should then return to 
its pristine state, and thereby prevent 
— tians from crossing: but it was 
rev to him, (such was the divine 
decree,) that the whole of these disobe- 
dient, rebellious, and proud infidels 
should there be destroyed. When Pha- 
roah attempted to urge his horse into 
the sea, the animal was frightened, and 
ran back ; on which the Angel Gabriel, 
mounted on his mule, and wearing a 
large black turban, came up, and dash- 
ed into the sea. The horse of Pharoah 
entered the sea after him ; and the whole 
of the army followed their prince. If 
any of them lagged behind, the Angel 
Michael, who rode in the rear, flogged 
them on, and suffered not one of them 
to retreat. 

“ When the front rank of the Egy 
tians had nearly reached the shore, the 
tide again entered the sea, and by the 
orders of the great and glorious God, 
the different bodies of waters united, 
and the whole of the obstinate and re- 
bellions Egyptians were there annihila- 
ted. ‘ And the waters of the sea, which 
overwhelmed them, overwhelmed them: 
and Pharoah cased his people to err, 
neither did he direct them aright.’” 

Ay ORIENTALIST. 

On the Being of a God, 
Sze here, I hold a Bible in my hand, 
and you see the coyer, the leaves, the 
letters, the words; but you do not see 
the writers, the printer, the letter foun- 
der, the ink maker, the paper maker, or 
the binder. You never did see them, 
never will see them, and yet there 
not one vt you ye ye our “7 dis- 
puting or denying the being of these 
men. I go farther; I affirm, that you 
see the very souls of these men in see- 
ing this book, and you feel yourselves 
0 to allow, that they had skill, con- 
trivance, design, memory, fancy, reason, 
and soon. In the same manner, if you 


see a picture, you judge therewas a pain- 
ter;i ‘yousee a house, you judge there was 
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a builder of it; and if you see one room 
contrived for this purpose, and another 
for that; a door to enter, a window to 

admit light, a chimney to hold fire ; y 

conclude the builder was a person 
skill and forecast, who formed the 
honse with a view to the accommodation 
of its inhabitants. In this manner ex- 
amine the world, and pity the man, who, 
when he sees the sign of the wheat-sheaf, 
hath sense enough to know that there is 
a joiner, and somewhere a painter ; but 
who, when he sees the wheat-sheaf itself, 
is so stupid as not to say to himself, this 

had a wise and a good creator. 
Rosinson. 
The Inconveniences of Life. 
ALL human situations have their incon- 
veniences ; we feel those that we find in 
the present, and we neither feel nor see 
those that exist in another. Hence we 
make frequent and troublesome changes 
without amendment, and often for the 
worse. In my youth I was a passenger 
in a little sloop, descending the riyer 
Delaware. There being no wind, we 
were obliged, when the ebb was spent, 
to cast anchor, and wait for the next: 
The heat of the sun on the vessel was 
excessive, the company strangers to me, 
and not very agreeable. Near the river 
side, I saw what I took to be, a pleasant 
green meadow, in the middle of which 
was a large shady tree, where it struck 
my fancy, I could sit, and read, (having 
a book in my pocket,) and pass the time 
agreeably till the tide turned ; I there- 
fore prevailed with the captain to put 
me ashore. Being landed, I found the 
greatest part of my meadow was really 
a marsh, in crossing which to come at 
my tree, I was up to my knees in mire ; 
and I had not placed myself under its 
shade five minutes before the muskitoes 
in swarms found me out, attacked my 
hands, and face, and made my 
ading and my rest impossible ; so that 
I returned to the beach, and called for 
the boat to come and take me on board 
again, where I was obliged to bear the 
heat I had strove to quit, and also the 
laugh of the company. Similar cases in 
the affairs of life have since frequently 
fallen under my observation. 

Dr. FRANKLIN. 

Present State of Religion at Rome. 
Tue ceremonies of a religion must, ex- 
a they are sanguinary, be con- 
the most harmless part of it. 
If, however, our notions of primitive 


pro od be at all correct, nothing 
can so li resemble it as the present 
we at St. Peter’s. A noisy school 
for in one corner: a sermon 
preached to a moveable andience at 
another; a concert in this quarter; a 


ceremony half interrupted by the dis- 
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’ tant sounds of it in another; a ceaseless 
crowd sauntering along the nave, 
and circulating through all the aisles; 
isteners and gazers walking, sitting, 

neeling; some rubbing their fore- 
heads against the worn toes of the 
bronze St. Peter; others smiling at 
them; confessors in boxes absolving 
penitents; lacquey-de-places expounding 
ictures ; an I these individual ob- 
jects and actions lost under an artificial 
heaven,whose grandeur and whose beat- 
ties delight and attract the eye. Such is 
the interior of this glorious edifice,—the 
mall of Rome ; but religious sentiments 
are, perhaps, the last which it inspires. 
Where man has done such wonders, the 
ungrateful mind does not recur to the 
Deity ; and it is not uncharitable to con- 
clude, that the worship of the early 
christians, condensed in the damp crypts 
and catacombs, was performed with a 
fervour which evaporates under the 
aerial vault of St. Peter’s. His present 
Holiness, talking to an Englishman of 
the church of Rome, said to him, “* You 
are good catholics in your country ; here 
it is all talk.” 
Hosuovse’s TRANSLATIONS, 


Horrible Treatment ef Dr. Leighton. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Leighton,* in King 
_ Charles the First’s time, having pub- 
lished a book called Zion’s Plea i 
Prelacy, he was soon after, without any 
information upon oath, or any proof that 
he was the writer of the book, arrested 
by two high commissioned pursuivants, 
as he was coming out of Blackfriar’s 
church from hearing a sermon, and with 
a multitude of staves and bills drag- 
ged him to the house of Dr. Laud, then 
the Bishop of London. In the Bishop of 
London’s house he was imprisoned, 
a strong guard set over him; there he 
was kept without food till seven in the 
evening, when Dr. Laud, and Dr. Cor- 
bet, Bishop of Oxford, came with a 
great number of attendants. Dr. Leigh- 
ton then demanded an hearing ; but in 
stead of that, the goaler of Newgate 
was sent for; who came with a strong 
power of halberts and staves, and clap- 
ping Dr. Leighton in irons, they carried 
him thr a blind subterraneous pas- 
sage inte Newgate, where they. thrust 
him into a lonesome dog-hole full of rats 
and mice, which had no light, but what 
came through a little grate. There, the 
roof being uncovered, the snow and rain 
beat in upon him. He had no bedding, 
nor any place to make a fire, but the 
ruins of an old smoky chimney. ‘There 
he was kept without meat or drink from 


* Dr. Leighton was the father of Fy om 
i Leighton, whose praise is in 
pov te Gnd Land, who persecuted him, 
was raised to the bishoprick by Charles the 
First, of pious memory. 
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Tuesday ni The . In ‘(though they knew he was not worth 
that Geletat’olnce and meme Aang ol he ¢ much,) ‘hat the high perce haw 


kept close, wi 
upon him, for the Fe of 15 wee 
And so long they suffered no friend to 
come near Lim. But after 15 weeks, his 
wife, and she alone, gained admittance. 
On the fourth day. after his commitment, 
the high commission pursuivants went 
to his house, under pretence of search- 
ing for Jesuits’ books. There, these sons 
of plunder laid hold of his distressed 
wife, and used her with such barbarous 
inhumanity and indecency, as it is a 
shame to express. They rifled every 
person in the house, and held a pistol to 
the breast of a boy of five years of age, 
threatening to shoot him, if he would 
not tell where the books were, which so 
affrighted the poor child, that he never 
recovered it all his days. They broke 
open presses, chests, and boxes, and des- 
troyed every thing at pleasure. They 
robbed the Doctor's house, and carried 
off all the books and manuscripts they 
could find. They likewise carried away 
his household stuff, apparel, and other 
things, leaving nething which they had 
a mind to have. At the end of fifteen 
weeks, or something more, he was 
brought into the Star Chamber Court, 
and required to put in an answer to a 
long invective, called an information ; 
which he did to the satisfaction of alf 
unprejudiced . He owned the 
witex the , but said that it was 
done with no ill intention; his design 
being only to lay these things before 
the next t for their considera- 
. Thimgs were carried with so high 
an liand, that no council dared to plead 
for him, nor any body to appear in his 
. It is supposed upon good 
ds, that poison was given him in 
Newgate; for his hairand his skin came 
off in a distemper, which was attended 
with mgmt br But notwith- 
ogee er te was given under 
i of four physicians, and an affi- 
davit made by an attorney, that his dis- 
ease was desperate, and it was unfit to 
bring him into court ; ‘yet nothing would 
serve Bishop Laud, bat‘in the midst of 
that desperate disorder, and great dis- 
tress, the follo sentence was passed 
him, thongh absent; a that 
Court unanimously decreed, June 4th, 
1630; “That Dr, Leighton should be 
committed to the prison of the Fleet 
for life, and pay a fine of 10,0001. 


3 


E 


es 


th two doors fastened should degrade him from his ministry, 


that then he should be a= gg to 
pillory at Westminster, the 
Court was sitting, and be whipped; 
after whipping, be set upon the pillory, 
and have one of his ears cut off, one 
side of his nose slit, and be branded in 
the face; that then he should be car- 
ried to prison, and after a few days be 
pilloried again in Cheapside, and be 
there likewise whipped, and have the 
other side of his nose slit, and his other 
ear cut off, and then be shut up in close 
rison for the remainder of his life.” 
ishop Laud pulled off his cap when 
this horrible sentence was pronounced, 
and gave God thanks for it. 

November 26, part of the sentence 
was executed upon him, and thatin a 
most tremendous manner, the hangman 
having been plied with strong drink all 
the night before, and like threat- 
ened if he did not execute the sentence 
in a cruel manner. When he came to 
the place of execution, besides other 
torments, his hands were tied toa stake, 
where he received thirty-six stripes on 
his naked back with a triple cord, every 
lash whereof brought away the flesh, 
Then he was set in the pillory, in which 
he stood almost two hours in cold frost 
and snow. While he was in tiie pillory, 
one of his ears was cut off, one of his 
nostrils slit, and one cheek branded 
with a red-hot iron, with the letters S. 
S. (Sower of Sedition.) After that, 
he was remanded to prison; and the 
next cruel handling of him, we may take 
in the words of Bishop Laud, who hath 
recorded it in his diary, as well as the 
foregoing treatment. “On that day 
se‘night his sore upon his back, ears, 
nose, and face, being not yet cured, he 
was whipped again at pillory in 
Cheapside ; and had the remainder of 
his sentence executed upon him, by 
cutting off the other ear, slitting the 
other side of his nose, and branding the 
other cheek.” Being by this terrible suf- 
féring rendered unable to walk, the 
would not suffer him to be carried bac 
to the Fleet in a coach, but hurried him 
away by water. In the Fleet he went 
through much harsh and cruel usage for 
the space of eight years, so that when 
he was afterwards released from it by 
the an he could hardly walk, 


Prerce, 


aoe Qe 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN MIND AND BODY. 
Says body to mind, ’tis amusing to see 


We're so nearly related, yet 


er can agree, 


But lead.a most wrangling, strange sort of life, 

As great plagues to each other as husband and wife ; 
The fault sure is your’s, who with flagrant oppression, 
Encroach every day on my lawful possession ; 
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The best room in my house you have seized for your own, 
And turned the whole tenement quite upside down ; 
Whilst you hourly bring in a disorderly crew, 

Vagabonds, rogues, who have nothing to do 


But to run in and out, hi scurry, and keep 
Such a horrible uproar, I t get to sleep; 
My kitchen sometimes is a8 empty as sound, 


I call for my servants, not one to be found ; 

They are all sent out on your ladyship’s errand, 

To fetch some more riotous guests in I warrant; 

In short, things are growing J find worse and worse, 
I’m determined to force you to alter your course. 
Poor Mind, who heard all with extreme moderation, 
Thought it now time to speak, and make her accusatiou. 
"Tis I who methinks have most cause to complain, 
For I’m cramp’d and confin’d like a slave in a chain ; 

I did but step out on some weighty affairs, 

To visit last night my good friends in the stars, 

When before I was got half as high as the moon, 

You dispatched pain and languor to hurry me down ; 
Vi et 'armis they seiz’d me, in midst of my flight, 

And shut me in caverns as dark as the night. 

*T'was no more, replied Body, than what you deserv’d, 


While you ramb 


abroad, I at home was half starv’d, 


And unless I had closely confined you in hold, 

You had left me to perish with hunger and cold. 

I’ve a friend in reserve, who, though slow, is yet sure, 
And will ease me, says Mind, of these pains I endure, 

Will knock down your mud-walls, your fabric destroy, 
And leave you deprived of all force to annoy ; 

And whilst in the dust, your doll ruins decay, 


I shall snap off my chains and fly freely away. 


ANONYMOUS, 
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DDL LD DDD , 
I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


earnestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher's. 


Present State of Dissenrers in Cam- 
BRIDGESHIRE, with some Historical 
Notices. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Tus County, although not considerable 

in its dimensions, contains 210 parishes, 

a Bishop’s See; and one of the two 

English Universities. The dissenting 

charches in i®are also numerous; and 

several of these of long standing: deriv- 
ing their origin from that memorable 
act which, as has been frequently re- 
marked, excluded a great number of 
pious and zealous preachers of the gos- 
pel from the pale of the endowed reli- 
gious establishment of this country: 
and compelled them either to suppress 
in silence the gospel committed to them 
the great head of the church, or to 
ister it at the peril of liberty, and 

*metimes of life, as nonconformists. 

Of these ejected ministers, one of the 
Most distinguished in this county was 
Mr. Francis Hoxcrort, A. M. Fellow 
& Clare Hall. We refer to Dr. Cala- 
my’s account of ejected ministers, 
(edit. 1713, vol. ii. p. 86; and continua- 
tion, 1727, vol. i. p. 118.) also to Pal- 


mer’s Nonconformists’ Memorial (vol. i. 
p. 259. 2nd edit.) for some Interesting 
memoirs of this venerable man, whose 
sufferings, in the cause of evangelical 
truth, were equalled only by his_zeal 
and devotion to the service of his Re- 
deemer. At the university of Cambridge 
he had the learned David Clarkson for 
his tutor, and was chamber-fellow with 
Mr. Jolm Tillotson, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By the unifor- 
mity act he was turned out of hiis fellow- 
ship, and living of B rn in this 
county; where, having a strong bias 
towards the Independent form of church 
government, it is believed he had pre- 
viously formed an Independent church. 
He then, together with Mr. Oddy and 
others, preached seg in several of 
the adjacent villages, in which the 
members of his flock resided ; also in 
Cambridge, and in most of the villages 
throughout the county; for doing which, 
he was committed to prison. In the year 
1663, he was indicted at the Ablets, 
upon that extraordinary statute, the 
35th of Elizabeth, and sentenced to 
abjure the realm in three months, or to 
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suffer death as a felon. The Earl of 
Anglesey represented his case to King 
Charles, and obtained a reprieve for 
him. But he continued a prisoner in 
Cambridge Castle for almost nine years. 





[Manren, 


a little before liberty was settled by law. 
The church was first independent ; but 
in the year 1696, twenty-four members 
from Mr. Hussey’s church, at Hog-hill, 
which till then had been presbyterian, 


Having at length, on the indulgence in @but became congregational, joined the 


1672, obtained his liberty, he resumed 
his preaching, and upon the indulgence 
being soon afterwards revoked, was 
again committed to —. During 
this second imprisonment, he was re- 
moved to the Fleet prison in London as 
a debtor, by a writ of certiorari: and 
from thence was released upon payment 
of the debt. He is stated to have re- 
ceived some personal kindness from 
Archbishop Tillotson, in consequence of 
their former intimacy. His body, being 
worn out with fatigue and grief, he 
died on January the 6th, 1691, tat. 
63, at Triplow* in Cambridgeshire. A 
funeral sermon was preached for him 
by Mr. Milway, then of St. Edmund’s 
Bury in Suffolk, on Zechariah i. 5, 6, 
which was afterwards published, and a 
recommendatory epistle prefixed by 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, and Mr. Hussey, of 
Cambridge. He is described in this Ser- 
mon as late pastor of a congregational 
church in Cambridgeshire; which cer- 
tainly appears to justify the opinion, 
advanced by Robinson, that he spent 
his time so entirely in travelling about, 
and preaching to the congregations 
which he had been instrumental in 
formingin this county and on its borders, 
that it could not with propriety be said 
of any one congregation exclusively, it 
was his church. From the preface to 
the funeral sermon, we also learn that 
the Cambridge Scholars manifested their 
bigotry and resentment by attempting 
to disturb the assembly collected toge- 
ther upon that solemn occasion. Mr. 
Holcroft published a sheet in 12mo, en- 
titled, “ A Word to the Saints from the 
Watch Tower, 1668,” written by him 
while he was a prisoner in Cambridge 
Castle: also on two sheets of thin folio 
post, “ A Word of Counsel to England, 
taken from the Word of God, and sent in 
the name of Christ, by one of his servants, 
not meet to be so called, F. Holcroft, 1679.” 

pepe wl GREEN a hy sa 
ING , from a passage in Mr. Hus- 
sey’s ie book, to have been built 
soon after 1687 ; the society having till 
then assembled in one Thurlow’s house. 
Calamy, (continuation, vol. ii. p. 789.) 
expressly states this meeting in Green- 
street to have been Mr Hi ‘3, and 
we learn from the same authority, that 
he was succeeded in it by Mr. Toomas 
Taytor, (who had been ejected from 
St. Edmund’s Bury, in Suffolk,) after, or 


members of the church in Green-street, 
which, in consequence, then became, and 
long continued presbyterian. Mr. Tay- 
lor died in 1700, and there is reason to 
think, from some notes in Mr. Hussey’s 
church book, that the congregation at 
Green-street was for some time un- 
settled,* and variously ages till the 
Rev. Joun Cummine took charge of 
it. He wasofScottish extraction, born 
in 1685; and educated at one of the 
Northern Universities; where, having 
made good progress in his studies, he 
took the degree of M.A. and was or- 
dained according to the rules of the 
church of Scotland; and, coming to 
England not long afterwards, was chosen 
pastor of the presbyterian congregation 
at Cambridge. Upon the passing of the 
bill for preventing the growth of schism, 
towards the close of Queen Anne’s reign, 
Mr. Cumming published; “ The general 
corruptions and defections of the pre- 
sent times as to matters of religion con- 
sidered, in a discourse preached at 
Newport-Pagnell, July the 14th, 1714, 
before an Association of Ministers ; 
with an address to dissenting ministers, 
containing a brief vindication of protest- 
ant dissenters from the charge of schism.” 
In the following year,Dr.Bentley, master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, having 
published a fifth of November sermon, 
preached before the University, which 
contained some obnoxious sentiments, 
Mr. Cumming published “ Remarks on 
Dr. Bentley’s Sermon upon Popery, 
fees before the University of Cam- 

ridge, November 5th, 1715.” In June, 
1716, he removed to London, to take 
the charge of the Scots church at Foun- 
der’s Hall, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Robert Fleming. About the year 
1724, he was created D.D. and died 
September the 7th, 1729, aged 44 years. 
His funeral sermon was preached by 
Dr. Jabez Earle. Mr. James DucHAt, 
afterwards D.D. succeeded Mr. Cum- 
ming, after an interval of two or three 
years. He took his degree of M. A. at 
Glasgow, and soon after entering the 
ministry, settled at Cambridge, where 
he continued ten or eleven years, en- 
joying that retirement, and converse 
with books and learned men, in which 
he delighted ; and which he improved 


with the greatest eee. e re- 
moved to Antrim, in Ireland, in 1730, 
and from thence to Dublin, where he 





* So says his funeral sermon: but Robin- 
s0n says, aecording to report, at Gransden. 


_* The famous Mr. James Pearce was mi- 
nister at Cambridge about this time. 
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died in May, 1761, aged 64 years. The 


University of Glasgow granted him 
his diploma as a reward of his merit. 
A oe of excellent oe ~ poe 
presumptive arguments in favour 
christian religion, was published by him 
during his life, with many single tracts ; 
an after his decease a number of his 
sermons in three volumes octavo. Mr. 
Joun Norcutt (who was probably the 
son of Mr. William Notcutt of Ips- 
wich) succeeded Dr. Duchal ; but how 
long he continued at Cambridge is not 
known. It is ascertained, that he was 
tliere in 1789. He was succeeded there 
by Mr. RicHarp Jones, who was the 
son of a tradesman in Northampton. 
Being a young man of a remarkably 
lively disposition, he was under very 
peculiar. obligations to his excellent 
tutor, Dr. dridge, to whom he acted 
as secretary and amanuensis, for the at- 
teptions he received from him, and par- 
ticularly in checking that disposition. 
In a pretty full account of him, which 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1800, it is stated that he came to 
Cambridge about the year 1750, and 
quitted it about the year 1762 to take 
eharge of the congregation which for- 
merly worshipped in the ancient hall of 
Crosby-place,in Crosby-square, London; 
where he continued till the dissolution 
of that society in 1769 ; soon after which 
he became pastor of the presbyterian 
church at Peckham. He published five 
single sermons, and an “‘Essay on Friend- 
ship with God,” which has recently 
been re-printed. 

The successor of Mr. Jones was Sam- 
veLHentey. He received his education 
under Dr. Ashworth, of Daventry, who 
succeeded Dr. Doddridge, as tutor of his 
Academy. Mr. Henley was a man of con- 
siderable literary acqnirements ; and by. 
_ easiness pote pg ae 

mself agreeable to his people: but 
the congregation did not flourish under 
him. It is believed that he was what is 

enerally called low in his religious sen- 
ents; but sufficiently high in his 
political views. He, for a considerable 
time, professed to be, and was esteemed 
a dissenter; but suddenly veered round: 
towards the latter end of the year 1769, 
he came to London, and‘ while here, 


sent a letter to his jon at 
Cambridge, to inform’ them that he had 
been chosen professor: of moral philo- 


eed in the paren of William = 
at Williamsbu in Virginia, 

that the following sabbath would be the 
last of his preaching to them. During 
the war with America, he was driven 


II, MISCELLANEOUS. * 


Deputation from the Edinburgh Mis- 
A Depwration of ministers from the 
Cone. Mag. No. 15. 
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from his situation, and returned to Eng- 
land ; where, under the character of a 
loyalist, it is believed, he obtained from 
Government the living of Rendlesham 
in Suffolk, Having taken up the degree 
of Doctor, he was afterwards appointed 


‘Principal of the East India Company’s 


College at Hertford, and died there, in 
the year 1816. For some time after Mr. 
Henley’s removal from the meeting at 
Green-street, it was shut up till about 
the year 1772, when Mr. RospoTHam 
settled over the church. As this gentle- 
man’s views were nearly, if not quite, 
socinian, and as he is stated to have been 
the reverse of an energetic preacher, 
it does not excite much surprise, that 
several of the more serious, and of the 
younger people left Green-street, and 
joined the Independents. ‘The congre- 
gation rapidly declining, Mr. Robotham 
did not continue many years minister ; 
but quitted the place abont the year 
1778, or 1779, which after his departure 
was again shut up; the people making 
no effort to obtain another minister, but 
dividing themselves between the inde- 
pendent congregation under the Rev. 
Mr. Saunders, and the. baptist church’ 
under the Rev. R. Robinson. 

After continuing unoccupied for near- 
ly three years, the Green-street meet- 
ing-house was taken by the Rev. Joun 
STETTLE, who opened it upon congrega- 
tional principles, in the year 1781, and 
continued preaching ia it till a.short 
time before his death, which took place 
July the 22nd, 1813 ya few days after he 
had entered his 87th year. He wasa 
truly valuable man, and was buried with 
tokens of very great respect, on the 
Lord’s day succeeding his death, in the 
table-pew of the meeting. The Rev. 
William Harris delivered an oration, 
and Mr. Audley preached a sérmon on 
the occasion, from Luke xv. 1, 2; a text 
which Mr. Stettle often mentioned with 
great pleasure as the text whick was the 
the subject of the first discourse he had 
heard Mr. Berridge preach. ‘This ser- 
mon, a little before his death, he de- 
scribed as “ a glorious time” to him. 

From July,1813, to June, 1815,Green- 
street meeting was supplied by Mr. 
Audley, of Cambridge, and Mr. Gale, 
of London. In June, 1815, the Rev. 
Mr. PoprLEwett, from Marden, in 
Kent, accepted an invitation to take 
the charge, and still retains it. The 
meeting-house being old, and private 
property, a new place of worship of con- 
siderable dimensions is now erecting for 
the use of the congregation. 

(To be continued, 
Edinburgh Missionary Society, consist- 
ing of the Rev. H. , Rev. BR. 
Dickson, the Rev, A, Beattie, and Rev, 
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J. Brown, has recently arrived in Lon- 
don,. Their objeet, in visiting the me- 
tropolis, is to appeal to the wae pres 


Edinburgh Society. We ave happy to 
find, that the deputation has been wel- 
comed by the Missionary Society in. 
Londen ; and that a grant of a consider- 
able sum ‘from the funds of the latter 
Society has been voted by the Directors. 
The Edinburgh Society has for some 
time been cramped for want of 
funds, and is, we believe, considerably 
in arrears. Its efforts bave been prin- 
ch directed to Astrachan, the island 
of Karass,and Orenburgh. As frequent 
appeals have been made to the benevo- 
lence of our Scottish brethren on behalf 
both of the Baptist and London Mis- 
sionary Society, and always with suc- 
cess; we sincerely hope, that the depu- 
tation will not only meet with the most 
respectful attention, but that their ap- 
peal will be saccessful to, the utmost ex- 
tent of their wishes, 


| Ejectment of ax Beangviieal Clergyman 


belonging to the Established Church. 

Qur readers will remember that, some- 
thing less than a year ago, we had to 
record the ej of Mr. Maddock 
from: the cu of Long-Sutton. We 
have this menth to record a similar 
event, A farewell sermon has just 
reached us, by the Rey. G. 
Bugg, A.B. te his parishioners at Lut- 
terworth. It appears that Mr. Bugg is 
au evangelical curate, that he has been 

useful at Latterworth, that his 

joners were warmly attached to 
him, but that by a perem mandate 
trom the st i +» @ mandate 
accompanie ith no charges of mis- 
condact, and offering no reasons, he is 
now ived of his curacy, and violent- 
ly torn from an: affectionate people, 
near 500 of whom have add an in- 
effectual petition to his. Lordship of 
Lincom, Mr. Bugg. has. now been 
thrice ejected, from his euracies in dif- 
terest places, and has had to sustain a 
loss of about 400l, occasioned thereby ; 
this, in connexion with the infirm, state 
ef his health, and the difficulty,or as he 
suggests, the improbability, of his vow ob- 
taining avother situation, renders his 
case one of extreme cruelty and oppres- 
sion. We forhear to enlarge at present, 
as we intend speedily to introduce a 
more extended notice of his sermon into 
our review department. 


I of the in Lincolnshire. 
en cn at to hear of the 
progress the ore Sen in ie 

ve country,  ‘ 
oitbin the fat wo or three years, there 
ve been noregular dissent- 


[MaRcn, 
ing interest. (with the exception of a 


ae canse, and the preaching 
of the Wesleyan Methodists) in , the 


large and us market town of Wis- 


in Isle of Ely. Some friends 
‘the neighbourhood, being aixious 
for the introduction of a respectable 
ministry of the Independent denomina- 
tion, procured the loan of a large hall 
fer that purpose, and invited Mr. 
rom gs one of the ones from Hox- 
ten Academy, to make experiment. 
Beyond their hopes it succeeded. A 
new Iridependent chapel was speedily 
erected, capable of containing 600 per- 
sens, towards which the most liberal 
contributions have been made by the 
inhabitants, and which is already nearly 
regularly filled, Not to Wisheach, how- 
ever, were the labours confined of the 
young minister to whom the honour was 
reseryed of establishing the present 
interest there. Finding the vi of 
Long Sutton (nine miles distant) de- 
prived of the gospel by the tyrannical 
expulsion of the curate, the Rev. S. 
Maddock,from the place, he determined, 
upon the application from some friends 
at that place, who were thus bereaved 
of their beloved pastor, on repairing 
thither, and for some time, in conjunc- 
tion with the Rev. J. Arrow, preached 
in.a barh on the week evenings, going 
thither in all seasons, and- under all 
pe fluctuation of, enemassqamnent and 
iscouragement. At length, throu 
the assistance of another student, ie, 
Evans, invited from the same Academy, 
and who is now settled at Long Sutton, 
a new Independent chapel, of nearly 
the same dimensions with the former, 
has been erected, and was opened for 
paws. worship on the anniversary of 
the on which preaching was com- 
amet in the barn, We understand 
\that the crowds of all ranks, who pressed 
from the adjacent places to attend on 
the services of that day, were so great, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty 
the ministers were conducted to the pul- 
pit, to proclaim to the ,listening throng 
the of eternal lite, any. res- 
table . individuals, who had been 


-brought to a knowledge of the truth 


under Mr. Maddock, have, upon mature 
deliberation, ranked themselves among 
the rs of this interest, and bid 


fair to be very useful and honourable 


members of the newly, formed socie- 
ty. In,the spacious and populous town 


.of Boston also, (about twenty, miles dis- 


tant from Long Sutton,) the Indepen- 
dents haye obtained a respectable foot- 
ing, aud.a meeting-honse is 
wbout.to be erected for the future wor- 
ship of. the numbers who seem eager to 
attend on the ministry of another stu- 
deut from Hoxton Academy. The 
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neighbouring ministers, we are told, 
delight to afford these active young 
men all possible encouragement, and the 
formation of societies them for 
the spread of the gospel im dierent 
rections around them, and, 
through the world, are already in con- 
templation, In perusing the accounts 
from these places, we have not been 
able to refrain from exclaiming, “ Be- 
hold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth,” The geal for the divine glory 
that burns in one bosom, communicates 
its fervours to another, and the flame 
spreads from village to village, and 
from town to town. Who can withstand 
the intreaties of a faithful man of 

when God is with him? When he 
works, who cao let or hinder? ‘To him 
let the imploring eye be directed for 
assistance, and to him be the grateful 
acknowledgment offered for every in- 
stance of success, 


Powerful Influence of Negro Benevolence. 
AT a meeting lately held at a respecta- 
ble town in. Berkshire, to establish a 
Church Missionary Association, one of 
the speakers related the following anec- 
dote :—“ At a missionary meeting in 
Africa, held in December, 1817, one of 
the poor converted Negroes addressed 
the meeting. He exliorted to prayer, 
that it might please God to send some 
more Missionaries to their country peo- 





ple, to carry the good news of a Saviour 
‘to 


them. He then came forward aud 
said, ‘ I will give half a crown.’ He was 
told by a Missionary, that what he.gaye, 
was to be every month; he replied, ‘1 
know, Sir, I know; I will give it every 
month. After this, 107 Negroes had 
their names put down as subscribers, 
and several of the school children gave 
their pence and half-pence. One boy 
was asked where he ‘got money. ‘He 
replied, ‘ Me got three coppers (three 
half-peuce) long time; me beg you, 
Massa, take two, and me keep one. ” 
This Heme. anecdote had sach a 
powerful effect on the respectable chair- 
man of the Berkshire meeting, that-he 
arose from the chair, while the gentle- 
man was speaking, and said aloud, 
“ Put ‘me down guineas,” Before 
this, he had subscribed but ten ‘guineas. 
Preaching to Seamen. 
Mr. Purp, of Liverpool, has commen- 
eed a course of lectures, at Newington 
to the British andAme- 
sonar er ata es Sy <r 
equally great affecting ; nothing 
could exceed the vRewnecrey 7h solem- 
nity of these marine assemblies. An 
instance of the well-known polite 
seamen occurred.on the night of the 
‘first tecture. Owitig to the pews being 
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crouded to excess, a small board was 
broken. ‘The sailor who had the mis- 
fortune to bring it down, waited until 
the congregation dispersed, and then 
searched anxiously for some one to make 
a known to him. “ A small — _— 

» “ gave beneath my iw; lam 
very seesee, "bet I will pay to have it 
spliced again.” We men this 
way of a hint to other ministers: in 
sea-port ‘towns, and hepe the plan of 
preaching éxpressly to seamen, wilt be 
generally adopted. 


—— ——_ ~ 


Treland. 
Extracts of Letters from Dr. Townley, 
to the Rev. Thomas Loader. 
Bancraggy Ennis, Nov. 2, 1818. 

“My dear friend ; 

“1 am now on my return from an in- 
teresting tour I have just made through 
avery dark and wild country, though 
not too dark for divine faith to pene- 
trate, nor too wild for divine grace te 
subdue. 

“ Near the great Atlantic Ocean, are 
two small towns, or r villages, 
where I had been infor there were 
several who were inquiring after the 
truth, and had be¢ome so bold as to. seek 
for her, where alone, sheis found inall-her 
simplicity and beauty, the word of God. 
I went to Ennistymond, one of these 
remote villages, about thirty-four 
miles from Limerick, expecting, like 
Paw, when the voice of one d 


= impressed his mind, that the Lord- 
ha 


called me to visit some of his sheep 
in the extreme borders of his Erish fold. 
On my arrival at this place, on Friday 
afternoon, I was somewhat disa 
on featning, that Mr. T. the author of 
* glorions werner yn who was to 
make arrangements me, was gone 
from Loechynele to Corrofin. Lochynelie 
is about two miles from Ennistymond, 
and there ‘the principal stir about the 
scriptures, and thei truth they 
contain had been excited at first, (as 
well as I could learn,) from Thady Con- 
nellan’s reading the scriptures, and con- 
versing with the people ; and had beén 
increased on our way onward, from Mr. 


‘F—'s book, and meetings with 


It seemed rather untoward to me, that 


he was now out of the be ~<a 
at Corrofiii, ts 
on em mond ; and his wife, who 


was still at Lociynehe, having the-day 

before had an increase in ‘her . 

could not ask me conveniently to their 

house. Here was I, ft ure, ita 

strange place, not known, to a 

indiv ; in a town, where, ane 

people, as i was told, were honestand rés- 

=a there was certainly no i 
ity of comfort; ‘for week I wi 

to exclude the smoke witich came from 
2B2 
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the kitchen, it was necessary. to sit with 
the window nm; when I wished .to 
snuff the candles in the room where I 
sat and slept, I was obliged to call the 
girl,, who cut off the wick with her 
scissors, the luxury of snuffers being un- 
known ; and when I advanced towards 
the bed, which had no curtains, it was re- 
quisite I should walk with some degree 
of caution, for fear m oat and whole 
rongh aper- 
om inthe floor, to the room. under 
me. These things need not be enlarged 
upon; I was better entertained than 
he was whom I .serve, who had 
not where to lay his head. ‘The. next 
bee I paige to panganes and, 
er seeing and conversing with some 
of the people, returned to Ennistymond ; 
and having ;'rocured a horse, 
to Corrofin, hoping that some door 
there might be opened for me to preach 
the gospel. This, I bless God, was the 
case, Though the season is too, far ad- 


vanced for comfortable out-door preach- 
ing, yet I was obliged to submit to this, 


or lose a great opportunity of discharging 
pectin to these. d 


mong w ery 
individuals) staid to the concl , and 
discovered the most marked atten 
and decorum of conduct: 


“ ve ine, ever yout’s, in Jesus, 
** C, Towne.” 


“ P, 8. Tralee, Friday, Nov. the 13th. 
When the above was written, I had 
my face 


R. drew 
ll, where 
I preached, and administered ' the 
Lord’s Supper to that bereaved church 
last Sabbath, and found Mr. Foley going 
on well, and much esteemed: and there 
a letter from this place has brought me 
hither, where I arrived last night, and 
have been deliberating with our bro- 
ther labourer here as to a successor 
for myself.” 
“ Nothing yet has beén said from the 


-other side the water about money: if 


this is not now done, the building, I fear, 
must stop.” 


To the same. 


“ Tralee, at Mr. T. Murphey’s 
December 12, et , 


‘* T rHinx in this place God is at work ; 
we have had a very evident increase in 
the attendance latterly. Last Thursday 
evening (being the lecture night) I was 
surprised, the congregation was so nu- 
merous, and I felt the Lord’s gracious 
resence was with us. It is also pleas- 
ng to find both old wage an ty 


(since our 
converted. I bless God for having sent 
me here for a time, and for having given 
me s' to labour im his service 
more than heretofore. Perhaps, an ac- 
San of the presentweek’s 
t please you; indeed, I consider it 
fulness to be able to 
say, we have so many doors of usefulness 
opened tous. On Monday evening, 


missionary prayer meeting and exposi- 
tion ; afterwards ple | ata friend's 
house with a party of serious persons, 
and others, on the scriptures. we 
do very frequently. Tuesday at one 
cae Bs at the jail; pl 
ing eresting opportunity ; the cou- 
victs as well as debtors were ienes 
from their respective apartments, 

seemed to listen most respectfully and 
earnestly to thesermon. One man, who 
had been going about to dissuade others 
from attending, was observedsto listen 
with fixed attention. The greater part 
of my. hearers, I believe, were Roman 
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Catholics. Wednesday, preached at our 


worthy friends the Fi where 
the congregations yen ae cemt very 
4 ched there 


3 rsday evening, the 
labour here as before stated. "Priday 
morning, at one o’clock, a public meet- 
ing was summoned by notice in the 

to establish a Bible Association. 

was inserted by a valuable youn 
friend to the cause here’; the belov 
physician Dr. T. The attendance was 
not very numerous, but I think it was 
the germ - of future good to this place. 
Subscriptions oa we! into ab a 
greater amount had expected, 
and arrangements made for investiga- 
ting the state of the poor. All this is 
enough to inspire us ; still remember that 
we are ouly at the foundation. I charge 
it upon all of you, not to suffer the 
sheep here to be without an under s! 
herd ; if so, they will be scattered, and 
the wolf may catch them. To prevent 
this, I came to remain here this year, 
when my face was turned to ° 
I havenow several things to settle, which 
make it very desirable that I should go 
there as I said. The sooner too I 
go, the sooner I expect to return. 
Your account of. Dublin ministers 
aud churches, has made me raise 
another Ebenezer. Very kindly re- 
member me to ail our dear friends, and 
my dear brother. 
“ And believe me your’s, 
“ Affectionately, in Jesus, 
“C. Town.ey.” 


Singular Arrival at Paris. 
A Maronrre Bishop, M. Gregorie 
Pierre Giarve, has arrived at Paris, un- 
der the title of Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
to request of the King to be furnished 


printing 
the purpose of publishing some religious 
coebaaddreseed to theGeock Christians 


Publication of the Bible in Italy. 
We are glad to find that the Bible is 
likely to make some little way in the 
charch of Rome, and that some disposi- 
tion to emulate the zeal of the protest- 
ants in its distribution has been evinced 
in that dark and corrupt community. 
The Archbishop of Florence has lately 

his approbation to an edition of 

Vulgate, translated into Italian, for 
general use; though, like adie, 
testants, who are to send 
the Bible without the corrective and 

of a prayer-book, he has 


commanded that the work shall be pub- 


Union of the Scottish Seceders, 
In addition to the.information we com- 


Piney a Meeting which was held here 
is evening, composed of members of 
the Antiburgher and Constitutional 
Congregations, ree wae and of the 
Burgher Congregation in this place, for 
the oe aoe of considering t 
the best measures to be adopted, in order 
to bring the three religious bodies with 
which they are connected, into a state 
of christian, union and fellowship, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to. 

1st. That while this. meeting unani- 
mously and ardently desire the accom- 
plishment of a christian union ainong the 
religious bodieswith which they are cov- - 
nected ; they at the same time wish it to 
be understood, that the terms on which 
such an union is to be effectuated, are 
to be left entirely to the consideration of 
the ecclesiastical courts to which the 
members belong. 

oe ten of ae — ‘ 
poi com) rs from 
three congregations, to lay before their 
respective sessions, an account of the 
proceedings of this meeting, and to re- 
| mp them to call a general meeting of 
t s separately, in order 
to take the subject into their considera- 
tion, and to deliberate on the propriety 
of petitioning the ecclesiastical courts, 
to turn their attention to this most im- 


subject. 
3rd. That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the editors of the 
Christian Instructor, Christian wn wand 
tory, and Christian Magazine; with a 
to insert them in their respective 

publications. 
(Signed, in the name of the Meeting;) 
Wittiam Gray, Preses. 


State of Prisons in England and Scotland, 
exumined and published by Mrs. Fry, 
and her brother, Mr. J. J. Gurney. 

A most valuable publication on this sub- 

ject has just issued from the and 

created the greatest interest in the public 
mind. To givea regular review of such 

a work would be s ; but we 

shall afford considerable gratification to 

all our readers, by giving a few speci- 
mens of its important contents. 
Of Doncaster Jail,our authorsobserve ; 
“The doors of the four rooms beifig 
necessarily kept open during the day, 
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the prisoners of all descriptions, debtors 
and criminals, male and female associate 
freely together. Who can wonder that 
crimes increase? Who. does not per- 
ceive the tendency of such an associa- 
tion, to convert into felons the vagrant, 
the'misdemeanant, the debtor? One of 
the vagrants at this time in the prison, 
was a Scotch woman, who, having lost 
her husband, and having herse}f just re; 
covered from a serious illuess, was tra- 
velling homewards in with her 
little child. She complained bitterly of 
her sitaation. ‘ What coutd I do? said 
she, ‘I dared not steal; I liked not to 
+; destitute and afflicted, what could 

tes fora 


“ Another scene of still greater bar- 
—— was in reserve for us. In the 

cell, a cell as miserable as. the 
rent, war poumy man kee ciate sof 
lunacy. No one knew whi he was, or 


whence he came; bat having had the 
misfortune to Ue pone remises of 
, in 


considered mischievous, he was con- 
po we to this abominable dungeon, 
ee the date of our 
‘visit, in unvaried sol confmement, 
for ei months. W. Horne, Esq. the 
of the county, has kindly enga- 

ged to ameliorate, as far as’ lies in his 
the situation of this most afflicted 
Iodivideal. It is most ebvions, that his 
present state of confinement is in every 


r. 
if the ee Jail, they observe ; 

*, this is not only for the 

town of Dundee, (which is said to'con- 

thirty-five thousand imhabitants,) 


iting fact evinces, may be 
inly to the universal reli- 
education of the lower orders, and 
dissemination among 
holy scriptures. : 
encouragement may be de- 
such an le, for those 
Christian chatty, which are 
thronghout British 


in so ‘other couatries 
pans Bem important 


E 
Fe 


? 


Lu eee 
iiss 


’ from Ephesians, ii. 1am ‘upon 


A (MARCH, 


_ Of the Bridewell at Aberdeen they 
remark ; 

“Secarcely any thing indeed seems 
wanted to render this institution a school 
of reform, but more religions instruction ; 
more of that kind care, which a few be- 
nevolent and religious. persons, if per- 
mitted to visit them daily, might easily 
extend over these prisoners individu- 


ie the:account of the old jail at Perth, 
the following remarks occur ; 

“ There in this jail, Sy mors often 
contains a en prisoners, 
no ae worship, and no provision 
whatever for religious care over its in- 
mates; how disgraceful is such an omis- 
sion in a christian country; and bow 


communication of religious kaowledge 
is, for the most .part, an object ef so 
great attention.” 


Foundation of a New Independent Chapel 
at Manchester. 

On W morning, September the 
23rd, the foundation stone of a spacious 
chapel, about to be ereeted on land al- 
most 0 ite tothe end of New Bayley 
Street, in Chapel Street, Salford, was 
laid by the Rev. J. A. Coombs, from 
Hoxton College, London, .in the pre- 
sence of a very numerous assem of 
‘the friends of the object, and other 

viduals, whose deep silence and solemn 
attention during am hour and an half, 
sufficiently betokened the interest that 
was felt in the prayers offered up by the 
Rev. Messrs, Roby and Bradley, of this 
town, for the blessing of Almighty God 
on the whole undertaking; and in the 
sentiments ‘and principles which were 


a stated, and manfully avowed, 
in oration of the Rev. Mr. Coombs. 
The stone was imscribed with the 
ge 





the foundation of the Apostles 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself ‘being 
the chief corner stone.” 

We gathered from the oration, that 
the religious views of the body of Chris- 
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exclusively spiritual ;—that the authority 
to which they are subject is of a moral 
nature, as opposed to all admixture of 
of secular power ;—and that, in every 
such society, or ‘church, is vested an 
unalienable right of choosing its spiri- 
tual pastors and teachers. 

We have heard, with much pleasure, 
that a Sanday School, calculated to 
accommodate upwards of 800 children, 
is comprehended in ‘thie plan of the 
building. 


Recent Outrage near Limerick in 
Treland. 


Tue late Mr. John Herbert, of Lime- 
rick, who was edueated in the Roman 
catholic religion, some years since, be- 
came a protestant, and continued so to 
the period of his decease. Daring his 
last illuess, which was protracted for 
many months, he was constantly visited 
by two protestant clergymen, and in his 
last moments lie: fully evinced the sin- 
cerity of his motives, and his determi- 
nation to continue stedfast to the end. 
Having directed that he should be buried 
at ore, the burial place of his 
family, one of the clergymen who had 
attended him during his illness, anxious 
to show this mark of respect for his me- 
mory, was about to step into a carriage, 
in. order to attend him to the. graye, 
when it was intimated to him, that by 
doing so he would incur the most immi- 
nent danger, asa plot had been formed to 
assassinate him. Deterred by this alarm- 
ing intelligence, he was reluctantly 
iged to relinquish his intention, and 
the funeral proceeded to the church- 
yard of Fedamore; where the clergyman 
of the parish was ready to receiveit. The 
eorpse, however, had scarcely been 
taken from the hearse, when it was 
forcibly seized by a party of persons 
who had assem $ thrown 
the ground, with tee’ by es of oppro- 
brium and reproach, The friends of the 
, after some time, succeeded in 
bearing it to the grave, and the clergy- 
man just, commenced the solemn 
office of the burial of the dead, when a 
manstepped forward, proclaiming aloud, 
with ole and imprecations, that the 
deceased should never be buried in any 
other manner than that in’ which his 
ancestors had been buried ; in this ont- 
ery he was joined by numbers of those 
who were present, and the clergyman 
was obliged. to desist from the attempt. 
The clamour, however, having in some 
measure subsided, and the family of the 
having surrounded the grave, 
the service was again resumed ; when 
the clergyman was seized by the collar, 
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and the prayer-book dashed from his 
hand upon the ground, and every term 
of reproach which malice could invent, 
or that diabolical ingenuity could sug- 
gest, was prodigionsly layis his 
office, as a clergyman of the established 
church, and the religion to which he 
belonged. The corpse -was at length 
c ed to the ve, and the nu. 
merous actors in this shamefal outrage, 
after some time had élapsed, dispersed, 


Death of the Rec.Mark Wilks of 
Norwich. 


Tuts excellent man had been for some 
time subject to the complaint of spagms 
and gout in the stomach. Latterly how- 
ever, he was somewhat relieved : but oni 
Wednesday, February the $rd, he was 
seized, rather suddenly and violently, 
with a fit of coughing and convulsive 
“pag Anpicotes = immediately 
made toa physician, the symptoms 
ee [oa a te he both dalions and 
arming. being made uainte 
with his exact state, which ner tes 
solicitons to know, he received the ti- 
dings, that his life was despaired of, with 
great composure and fortitude, and ex- 
claimed ; —“ If death be sudden, it will 
be sudden glory.” On the morning of 
the next day but one, being the anni- 
versary. is birth, on which he com- 
pleted his seventy-first year, he wasa 


‘The deceased was a remarkable ac- 
tive man and zealous minister. He was 
indefatigable in collecting subscrip- 
tions to defray the expenses of a new 
chapel, which had beenereected.at Nor- 
wich for his ministry, about six. years 
ago. For some time previous: te his 
death, he evinced a strong and remark- 
able presentiment that his.end was near. 
A short while since, preaching at a neigh- 


upon.- bouring town, he chose for his text the 


language of the. venerable Apostle ;— 
*< "The time of my departure is at hand.” 
In the course of the sermon,’ lying 
the text to himself, he suid, wi great 
i sr to the congregation,—“ you 
will see my face here no more.” At 
many places also, where he had solicited 
contributions for the: new place of wor- 
ship, he was observed with great solem- 
nity and confidence to remark,—“ J 
shall never beg of you again.” This 
premonition was not merely the effect 
of advancing age and infirmities, it spoke 
a deeper conviction of the approaching 
termination of his career than is ly 
ced by these means: and there- 
re, when the summons came thus sud- 
denly upon him, it produced no surprise. 
He departed willingly to his reward. 
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Literary Notices-—Answers to Correspondents. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


X Corre 
The Editors will feel obliged to Literary 
communication of Notices (Post Paid) 


CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
suited to this Department of the 


PPP P IDL 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

In the Press, and speedily will be pab- 

i accounts of 

fered martyr- 

or endured persecution for their attach- 

ment to the Gospel of Christ. By G. Red- 
ford, Uxbridge. . 

Mr. T. Yeates, late of All Souls College, 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 

improved, in a Sermon preached. at 
Hitchin, the 2ist of January, 1819, at the 
interment of the Rey. William Parry, Prin- 
an Tutor in the Academy at Wreeees 
erts, By William Chaplin, o s 
Stortford ; and an Address delivered on the 





Oxford ; and author of the collation of an same occasion, J Turnbull, B. A. 


Setting Apart of the Rev. 


of Hi 
The ice at 
toral Office: at 


Jom Reynolds, to the 
Romsey, Nov. 19, 1818. 

A New Edition of Two Discourses, enti- 
tled, the Inability of the Sinner 
i his Inexcusable Guilt 


wi é 

John Smalley, A. M. America ; with an 
di by Scéauel Neale, of Ossett. Pris 
Dr.Clarke’s Travels, Part the Third, Scan- 
dimavia, Section the First. 41. 14s. 6d. bds. 
The Retrospect, or Review of Provi- 
dential Mercies. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s. 
Mode of Instruction followed in the Fitz- 
roy Sabbath and Free-day Schools. 8v0.2s. 6d. 
ize Themes, and ether in 

Prose and Verse, by = of 

ae heaide, , a Oe ae 
’s Catechism on the Book of 


age’s Practical Catechism on the 
8 on 
leeding ats 
12mo. 6d. 


and principles of Christianity, 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications have been received from the Rev. Messrs. Tyerman.— Hooper. 
— Orme,—Philip.—Gellibrand.—Ellerby.—Lacey.— Finch.—Thornton.—Steill, 
—Vowles.— Walter Scott.— Hopkins.— W. Walmsley.— Quilter. 

Also from M. C, P.—Joseph Bunnell.—Moses.—Elias Pullen.—A Devonshire 
Minister.— Non. Con.—Ditto, of the Old School. 

A Constant Reader wishes us to propose the following important query :—Does 
thn Aqestn inthe seventh of thet oar shake lyon rapes posses #8 9 OS 
firmed believer, or is ing an indiv in rst stages o i 
impression ae? laa 

*,° The following Errata, in the part of Dr. Simpson's Memoir contained in the 

January Number, escaped our notice. 

for thirteen 

feddleton 


read sixteen. 
—— Middleton. 
Clunie. 


Page 1, column 2, line 9, 


Biggor —— Biggar ur. 
ten — six, 
Hitchel —— Stichel. 

—— ——-- 40, Topling -—— Jopling. 
Tilling and Hughes, Printers,Chelsea. 











